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For the Woman's Journal. 
THE MAIDS OF GLASTONBURY. 


BY ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 


[A ballad after the manner of the times.] 
Camoo! camoo! and every lad 

Goes headlong clicketty-clacket— 
Camoo! camoo! stout men are glad, 

And scream and shout, to help racket, 
And drive the Alderneys away 
To spite the maids of Glastonbury. 

“O sister! put your Bible down 
And think no more of Greek or Latin,* 
Our pretty Alderneys are gone 
With skin as soft as any satin; 
Loud shout the men and boys to-day, 
And jeer the maids of Glastonbury.” 
Up spoke the Sheriff half ashamed, 
“Them Alderneys of yourn must go, 
Or I, an officer be blamed— 

Just pay them taxes, for you know 
I am no youngster, making play 
Against the maids of Glastonbury. 

“A man his taxes pays outright, 
And never makes a word of bother— 
I'd rather have a good round fight 
With every son of every mother, 
Than come and ask your tax to pay, 
Of you two maids of Glastonbury. 
“What does it matter, aye, or no? 
Your taxes must forth-coming be;— 
Go get a husband, maidens, go— 
He'd pay your taxes willingly— 
For no one ever says me nay 
But you two maids of Glastonbury.” 
Camoo! camoo! the maidens heard :— 
They laid aside both Greek and Latin, 
For sweeter than the song of bird 
At early dawn of dewy matin, 
Was that faint low, that seemed to say, 
“Oh cruel maids of Glastonbury !"’ 
Soft spake the maidens pale and fair, 
‘No husband's coffers fill our store, 
No young Apollo, brave and rare, 

Makes shadows, brighter on the floor 
Than any brightest sunshine ray, 
For us two maids of Glastonbury. 

“Nor son, nor husband, howe’er sweet 

The voice or smile of each might be, 

The maids of Glastonbury greet. 

To pay our taxes willingly; 

For maids and widows, we to-day, 
Resist the tax of Glastonbury. 
“Oh! right is right, and wrong is wrong— 

God will uphold the eternal right— 

It to the ages doth belong, 

And mighty is the humble mite 
We in His treasury cast to-day, 

We steadfast maids of Glastonbury. 

“Where wrongs abound and sin is rife, 

And bad men rule their wicked hour, 
The voice of Woman, maid or wife, 

Should lend its uncontrolléd power 
To utter yea, or utter nay, 

Or pay no tax in Glastonbury.” 
The soft-eyed cows with patient low, 

Camoo! camoo! more faintly yield. 

As down the dusty road they go, 

Impounded in some scanty field, 

Meek witnesses, their part to play, 
With them, the maids of Glastonbury. 
Oh! very sure the record seems 
Of those two maids, who inly see 
With steadfast faith, resplendent gleams 
Of that Jerusalem to be, 
The symbol of a glorious day, 
Foreseen by maids of Glastonbury. 
Oh! years will come, and years will go, 
And maidens read both Greek and Latin, 
And women ballot yea or no, 

And keep their heifers soft as satin, 
But we, most fervently will pray, 
God bless the maids of Glastonbury. 

— Canastota, Madison Co., N. ¥. 


*These maids of Glastonbury have made a transla- 
tion of the Bible. 
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INTER ARMA SILENT LEGES. 








In time of war, laws cease their action, 
or as the Latin saying more briefly has it— 
inter arma silent leges. This applies not 
merely to the written or unwritten code of 
penal law, but to all the recognized laws of 
Social life; the laws of trade, of finance, of 
political economy. Everybody recognizes 
that when we speak of ‘‘laws” in these mat- 
ters, we do not mean such laws or princi- 
ples as can be put in action at any conceiv- 
able moment, —as for instance, during 
Noah's deluge, or the massacre of St. Bar- 





tholomew, or the feudal system. These 
laws or principles presuppose a certain point 
in human progress, a certain orderly socie- 
ty, which has prepared the way for them to 
act. You could not set up a bank in Da- 
homey or a mutual life insurance company 
in Turkey, because the surroundings,—or 
what it is now the fashion to call the ‘‘en- 
vironment”—will not permit it; the time 
has not come for it, in that precise region. 
Yet this does not prove that the laws and 
principles of banking or insurance are not 
true; only that they are based on the con- 
ditions of a more advanced society. 

It would have saved some trouble fora 
South Carolina writer in the New York Na- 
tion, if he had candidly considered this point. 
Mentioning me by name, he calls attention 
to the precise mode of voting in South Car- 
olina, giving a long and very graphic and 
painful description of the process; and then 
points out that,—given such a state of con- 
fusion—the enfranchisement of women 
would not help the matter. Granted that it 
would not,—what has that to do with the 
argument? Who said that it would? 

However it may be with others, I have al- 
ways frankly admitted what may be called 
the historic view of Woman Suffrage. There 
is no reason why we should not always rec- 
ognize, in discussing it, the element of time. 
Its principles seem tome as absolutely fixed 
as the first principles of finance,—in fact, 
decidedly more fixed. But like those, they 
presuppose a certain grade of peaceful and 
orderly progress. Like those, atime of war 
is no place for a first experiment. Inter 
arma silent leges. Now the condition of 
things described in South Carolina by the 
Nation correspondent, though not a state of 
war, isa state of civil confusion so great, 
that it has, undoubtedly, for this purpose, 
many of the effects of war. Where there 
is such a condition of society that an elec- 
tion can only be settled by filling the voting 
place, twelve hours previously, by a solid 
mass of whites or blacks, as the case may be, 
and excluding all others,—there, I am will- 
ing to admit, Woman Suffrage would be 
tried at great disadvantage. I have even 
great doubts whether, in a community 
which had not gone farther in civilization 
than that, such an attempt should yet be 
made, any more than it would be well to 
attempt mutual insurance companies in Tur- 
key, or banks in Dahomey. 

Woman Suffrage, as I long ago wrote, is 
“a part of the succession of civilizations;” 
it is a step, and as! think a step not very 
remote, in the logical development of repub- 
lican government. But whether South Car- 
olina or Texas has reached that point where 
this next step may be taken, is a matter for 
separate consideration. Dr. Johnson point- 
ed out to Boswell that there were very good 
reasons why women could not hold real es- 
tate under feudalism, but no good reasons in 
modern society. ‘‘Manners make laws” he 
said. Now women may hold real estate 
anywhere in Christendom, I believe; and it 
is their voting only which is in question. 
Society in South Carolina may not be suffi- 
ciently advanced to admit this, and yet in 
Massachusetts or Colorado the objection may 
utterly disappear. 

For it is to be observed that only the very 
greatest civil disorder, if any, is so great as 
to preclude women from voting. Under 
circumstances not too untavorable, the pres- 
ence of women would be more effective than 
that of policemen. Witha mere frontier 
population, rough and chivalrous, like that 
of our new Western States, Woman Suf- 
frage could be safely tried. Even where ig- 
norance and brutality are complicated by 
the hostility of race and the traditions of 
slavery, it is not certain that the presence 
of the women of all classes might not in- 
duce the men of all classes to show more 
self-restraint. If not, it would simply show 
that such acommunity may be still too back- 
ward totake the next stepin republican de- 
velopment; and we must hope that like the 
common school system, this reform will 
yet be the growth of time, even amid the 
least favorable ‘‘environment.” TT. W. H. 
oe 


LIBERAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 








If a foreigner were to examine the lists of 
colleges which admit women, he would be 
satisfied that the women had no more to ask 
for, but he who knows the actual facts must 
recognize the truth that the number of real 
colieges which admit them to their advan- 
tages is very small. A sharp line—that of 
co-education—divides them into two clear- 
ly marked classes; and, with one exception, 
this line divides them fairly as to require- 
ments and character of work. A liberal ed- 
ucation is not understood to be one which 
fits for any special work in life, but it does 
propose to furnish a platform of mental 
training, wide and strong enough to bear 





any superstructure which it may be after- 
wards desirable to raise upon it. It is for 
this very reason that it can not logically 
make any difference in its Work for the two 
sexes. Its idea is to put human beings into 
as full possession of their faculties as they 
can attain, minus the training of actual life. 
And Woman for her life, as well as Man for 
his, is better fitted forevery part of her com- 
ing problem with the training which this 
and only this gives. Afterward the profes- 
sional school, or her circumstances, shall 
train her for her special work. But so far 
as the college training goes, it cannot logi- 
cally concern itself whether its subjects are 
men orwomen. When it does, and attempts 
so to modify the usual evenly balanced train- 
ing as to suit the special mental nature of 
women, we almost certainly discover in its 
work a less vigorous method, and conse- 
quently a lower standard of demands and 
acquirements. The men’s colleges admit- 
ting both sexes, and making no special pro- 
vision for women, which is the same thing 
as offering equal advantages, are Michigan, 
Cornell, and Boston Universities. The one 
which, though exclusively for women, 1s 
yet consistently and persistently holding to 
the same standard, is Smith. The two 
which, freighted with a preparatory depart- 
ment, are being dragged down by it, are 
Vassar and Wellesley. 

When any college attempts to be a ‘‘col- 
lege in education, but a family in govern- 
ment,” it attempts an impossible combina- 
tion, for the idea which lies at the basis of 
the college is radically different from that 
at the basis of the family. We might as 
well attempt to combine the necessary se- 
verity of the punishment for crime by the 
State with the infinite tenderness of forgive- 
ness of sin by the Church. A family of 
two hundred members is an impossibility as 
much as a square circle. We must choose 
between the two. If the government of the 
family be better for the girl, let her have it. 
But if the education of the college be desir- 
able, that, and that alone must be demanded. 

We are brought again to the first point, 
that college education, iftit isto be of real 
value, must not take into view the differ- 
ence of sex, but must make its course of 
study and training such as will best put the 
human mind into the possession of its fac- 
ulties. Smith College stands thus alone. 
Entirely independent of Amherst—as much 
so as Yale or Harvard—it presents to us a 
college exclusively for women with no ex- 
clusively woman’s standard. For admission 
it makes as much demand in geometry as 
Princeton, Amherst, Columbia, or Yale; in 
algebra, as much as Columbia or Amherst. 

The question which has been raised by 
some as to what the young women gradu- 
ates of our colleges shall do, does not seem 
to be any more pertinent than the equally 
persistent question: What shall the young 
men graduates do? The latter will go on 
in life; a few, avery few, will become prom- 
inent lawyers, statesmen, physicians, clergy- 
men, writers; a large number will become 
steady merchants and business men, fathers 
of families, useful members of the great 
framework of society; a considerable num- 
ber will not be even that, and will be lost 
sight of after a few years. Because a man 
has had a college education, he is not nec- 
essarily a marked man; but if he has right- 
ly used the opportunities offered to him at 
any well-ordered college, his whole life will 
be broadened and steadied, whatever rela- 
tions he may come to hold to society, and 
society or solitude will be found to yield to 
him all its possibilities. And so it will be 
with the women. They will come back 
from their college life to their homes with a 
broader appreciation of the value of those 
homes. They will find their own places. 
Some few will go on into professional life. 
Schools are eagerly watching to utilize all 
who may choose to labor in that line for an 
independent life, and they will start fairly 
in the work of teaching, and hence not 
break down physically in it. Some will 
give us books which will, we trust, savor 
more of the impartiality and breadth of the 
writings of the best English women than 
of the flippancy and superficiality of the 
American style. The majority will organize 
homes of their own, will become, like the 
men, heads of families, and their whole 
lives*in all their details will, like those of 
the men, be broadened and steadied by their 
college training. They will hold their lives 
in their own control, and not be swept away 
by the force of undisciplined impulses. 
These will be the majority. No inconsider- 
able percentage, as with the young men, 
will make no mark. We are not to trouble 
ourselves so much as to what the young wo- 
men graduates shall do, any more than 
about what the young men graduates will 
do. They will go to their own place.— 
Anna U. Brackett, in Harper's Magazine. 





SMITH COLLEGE. 


Smith College closed its second year, June 
19, without festivities of any kind, the trus- 
tees having decided at the outset not to hold 
any Commencement till the first class should 
complete a full course of study, which will 
take two years more. The examinations 
were completed that day, the trustees having 
finished their deliberations previously. They 
find a cheerful outlook. The second year 
has abundantly confirmed the experience 
of the first, in proving that American young 
women are capable of pursuing the highest 
course of study without impairing their 
health. There has never been a case of 
sickness in the College boarding-house, 
none among the students this year, and but 
one, contracted away from College, last 
year. The new dormitory will be ready 
for use at the opening of the next term in 
September, when philosophical apparatus, 
valued at $6000, the gift of one man, will be 
at the students’ disposal. The art gallery 
has just received a fine set of casts of noted 
statues, the gift of another gentleman, anda 
third has provided its paintings, engravings 
and autographs at a cost of over $1000. The 
usual pressure was brought to bear on the 
trustees by outsiders to form a preparatory 
department in connection with the College, 
especially for the study of Greek, only it was 
made stronger than in previous years. The 
board decided, however, to resist all such 
blandishments, being determined that ‘‘there 
shall be one college for women in America 
worthy of the name.” 

The trustees claim to have inaugurated a 
new departure in American college educa- 
tion by making esthetic culture, the study 
of art and music, a part of the regular 
course, and not extra high-priced studies, 
removed from the supervision of the regu- 
lar faculty. Besides the use of the art gal- 
lery, which is so arranged as to illustrate 
the different schools of painting, the stu- 
dents are to have lectures on the history and 
principles of the fine arts and the character- 
istics and works of the most celebrated 
musicians and painters. Practical instruc- 
tion will be furnished in drawing, painting 
and music to all who have sufficient talent 
and taste for it. Of course these studies 
must be ina sense optional, but they will be 
pursued under the instruction of regular 
professors, who are to be secured. Stu- 
dents in music must be familiar with its el - 
ementary principles or learn them at their 
own cost. These :esthetic studies will ex- 
tend through one term of each year's course, 
and any student may pursue them beyond 
the regular curriculum if it can be done 
without interfering with her regular work. 
Lectures are to be given on the laws of or- 
nament and design as applied to household 
decoration and dress. The two present 
classes have each numbered about sixteen 
from term to term, and the coming class is 
expected to contain twice that number. 

oe 
PEACE FESTIVAL IN WISCONSIN. 


Eprrors JourNAL:— The society of 
“Friends in Council Number Three,” of 
Berlin, Wisconsin, celebrated the Woman’s 
Peace Festival, Saturday evening, June 2. 

There was a large attendance, and the af- 
fair was pronounced an enjoyable one. 
The back of the stage was draped with the 
National Flag. The motto, ‘Nation shall 
not lift up sword against Nation,” was 
placed directly over the center of the stage, 
while, upon the left was ‘‘On earth peace,” 
and upon the right, ‘‘Good will to men.” 
The white dove of Peace floated gracefully 
near the speaker’s stand, and a ‘‘flag of truce”’ 
was suspended from the ceiling. Flow- 
ers in great abundance, adorned all parts of 
the stage. The meeting was presided over 
by Miss E. A. Brown, who, in a short open- 
ing address, spoke feelingly of the evils of 
war in our own and other countries, and of 
the Peace movement as originated and car- 
ried on by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Short addresses upon the loss of property, 
loss of life, and sufferings caused by war, 
were given by different ladies. A beautiful 
recitation entitled ‘How to Live,” was 
given by Miss Ella Stewart, and Professor 
Junor of the high ‘school read very finely. 

Rev. R. M. Webster, Pastor of Union 
Church, recommended, as a remedy for 
war, the Christian Religion, not such as is 
too frequently practiced by churches, that 
of exclusiveness and a feeling of superior 
holiness, but the true religion as taught and 
practiced by Jesus Christ, which breaks 
down all barriers of creed or caste, and sees 
in every man a brother. 

Music and songs appropriate to the occa- 
sion formed a very fine feature of the enter- 
tainment. Resolutions favoring a Peace 
Policy, and settlement of difficulties by Ar- 
bitration were adopted,after which the meet- 
ing closed with a benediction. es yt 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss MARGARET Fo ey of, Boston, well- 
known asa sculptor, has made a bust of 
Theodore Parker at Rome, which is highly 
praised. 

Doctor Assy M, Fuuton, of Ellsworth, 
Maine, was elected a member of the State 
Medical Association, at its recent session 
in Portland. 

Miss BELLE F. Brat, of Natick, Mass., 
took the prize as ‘‘best reader” at the com- 
mencement exercises of the Maine Wesleyan 
Seminary, last week, at Kent’s Hill, Maine. 

Miss Assy T. Gipprnes, of Bangor, Me., 
has been re-engaged as principal of the 
Highland Institute and Petersham High 

School. The school has had a prosperous 
year under her principalship. 

Mrs. Carouine R. JAMEs, of West Med- 
way, recently preached very acceptably 
two sermons to the First Congregational 
(Unitarian) Society in West Bridgewater. 
It is Mrs. James’ intention to devote herself 
to the ministry. 

Mrs. Roserr Hosea, of Cincinnati, is 
making a brief visit to her friends in this 
city. Mrs. Hosea is remembered by many 
with great pleasure as Miss Lucy K. Rice, 
whilom the genial and accomplished critic 
teacher of the Normal School. 

Mrs. Z. R. PLums has published a book 
account of the six years in New York which 
she devoted to teaching light gymnastics. 
It is autobiographic, historic, unique and 
interesting. Mrs. Plumb is now at Holley, 
New York, still engaged in her favorite 
work. 

THe MARQuIsE DE MacManon, Marshal 
MacMahon’s niece, passed nine days at 
Rome, during which time she had five 
private audiences of the Pope, two visits 
from Cardinal Simeoni, and no end of calls 
from cardinals, prelates and other high 
officials of the Pontifical court. 

Mrs. Hayes absolutely will not talk ‘‘gos- 
sip.” Even in the intimate confidences of 
daily intercourse she is as guarded as in the 
presence of the multitude. Except in very 
rare instances when some act of oppression 
to the poor or the defenceless outrages her 
sense of right, she is always thoroughly 
kind in expression. 

Miss HELEN Mar, of Boston, has invented 
a Commode Dressing Case—an ingenious 
arrangement to economize space in small 
rooms. In this contrivance such apperti- 
nances as a bureau, wash-stand, etc., with 
all conveniences, are brought together in 
one piece of furniture. This invention 
having been patented, is now inthe market, 
and reflects great credit upon the inventor. 

Marian L. Wricut, a former pupil of 
the Franklin School, Boston, is the young- 
est person now painting in the Louvre in 
Paris. This young lady, not yet sixteen 
years old, is possessed of unusual artistic 
talent, and if her zeal in the path she has 
chosen does not consume her health, we 
shall some day, not far distant, see her 
bearing away some of the richest prizes of 
life. 

Miss Frances E. WILLARD, who, during 
the revival meetings in Boston, was so ac- 
tive in the temperance reform movement, 
gave an address upon temperance in Memo- 
rial Hall, Whitinsville, Monday evening. 


The hall was well filled, and the address. 


was one of the best that has been given upon. 
that subject in the vicinity, the theme being,. 
that the war against intemperance is truly 
called ‘‘Everybody’s War.” 

MLLE. Dopu, directress of the telegraph 
at Enghein, and who occupied a similar post 
at Pithiviers (Loiret) in 1870, has received 
the military medal for an act of courage 
during the invasion. The Prussians having 
arrived in the place and seized on her oftice, 
she carried her apparatus into her private 
room on the first floor. As the wire passed 
through this apartment, she attached it to 
another wire, and being thus able to read 
the message received by the enemy, she 
saved a French corps from destruction by 
giving a timely warning to the French 
authorities. 

Mrs. Aenges A. Houenton, who is spend- 
ing the summer in Vineland, N. J., writes 
that it is a most delightful residence. It is 
entirely free from the liquor trafiic. This, 
with its broad avenues, picturesque homes, 
and graded schools,combines to make it very 
attractive to literary people. There are a 
number of distinguished citizens, including 
Mrs. Augusta Cooper Bristol, Mrs. E. B. 
Duffey, Gail Hamilton’s brother, and Mrs. 
Estelle Thompson, editor of one of the 
Vineland papers. Mrs. Houghton, former- 
ly a pupil at the Boston College of Oratory, 
has been invited by Professor Holbrook to 
address the graduates ef the High School 
during Commencement exercises. 
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OUR PRESIDENT’S WIFE. 


BY FRANCES E, WILLARD. 

Probably there is no woman in the United 
States so earnestly prayed for and so much 
beloved this day as Mrs. Rutherford B. 
Hayes. A plain, straightforward account 
of her life and character is here attempted, 
from sources the most trustworthy. If no 
faults are mentioned, it is because the dif- 
ferent friends who have furnished these 
facts have mentioned none. 

Lucy W. Webb was born ir Chillicothe, 
Ohio. Dr. Webb, her father, died when 
she was an infant, but any account of 
her which makes no reference to her 
mother is like the play of ‘‘Hamlet” with 
Hamlet left out. When her daughter was 
about ten years old, Mrs. Webb determined 
that she would remove te Delaware, Ohio, 
with her two sons and her little girl, the 
youngest of the family. The Ohio Wes- 
leyan University had been recently estab- 
lished here, and was the magnet which at- 
tracted this sagacions mother. Subsequently 
she took rooms in the College, and here for 
two years Lucy recited with her brothers. 
Mrs. Webb was of the best blood in the 
land, for she was of Puritan, New England, 
ancestry. Her convictions of right and her 
loyalty to duty had the threefold intensity 
of inheritance, education and personal ex- 
perience. The Bible was, with her, judge, 
jury and advocate, on all questions concern- 
ing practical every-day life. Three letters 
lie before me from those who were per- 
sonally acquainted with Mrs. Webb. This 
is their testimony: 

“She was a woman of solid worth, rare 
common sense, and symmetrical Christian 
character. I am sure if the course of Mrs. 
Hayes is such as to command the respect 
of the true-hearted people of our land, she 
inherits the ability to make it so largely as 
a legacy from her mother.” 

Another letter, from an altogether differ- 
ent quarter, employs precisely the same 
phrase as the first: 

“The mother of Mrs. Hayes was a lady 
of rare common sense, in which the daugh- 
ter strongly resembles her.” 

A third has this: 

“There is one trait in the character of 
Mrs. Hayes which I should like to empha- 
size for the sake of any who may read your 
sketch. She absolutely will not talk ‘gos- 
sip.’ Even in the intimate confidences of 
daily intercourse, she is as guarded as in 
the presence of the multitude. The execu- 
tive mansion has for its mistress one who is 
a living exemplification of Christ’s Golden 
Rule. Except in very rare instances, when 
some act of oppression to the poor or the 
defenseless outrages her sense of right, she 
is always thoroughly kind in expression. 
I think this trait of carefulness for the feel- 
ings of others a gift from her mother, who 
had a nature exceedingly genial and kind. 
lt is indeed a blessed thing for our country 
that such a woman had the training of our 
President’s wife.” 

Dear reader, perhaps that little girl of 
yours is yet to be the hostess of the nation. 
Will you not give her just as good advan- 
tages for the discipline of her mind as you 
afford her brothers, and for her heart a daily 
exhibition of the faith that works by love? 

So shall she make the humblest station high, 

So shall she ’mong the highest take her seat 

And find herself at home. 

Two years at the Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity were followed by several years of 
study in the Cincinnati Wesleyan Female 
College, of which Rev. Mr. and Mrs. P. B. 
Wilbur had the management. Many of the 
noblest women of the West, foremost in 
missionary, temperance, and other Christian 
work, were graduated here. Under the in- 
fluence of these gifted educators and their 
successors, the daughters of Ohio have 
matured characters full of the benignant 
strength which discipline of mind can only 
give when Christ in the heart tempers and 
mellows the clear light it has imparted. 
One of these students, a life-long friend of 
Mrs. Hayes, and foremost among the wo- 
men philanthropists of our day, writes as fol- 
lows: 

‘(Lucy Webb was a first-class student. I 
was a member of the same class in botany 
and other studies with her, and I have reason 
to recall my feeling of mingled annoyance 
and admiration, as our teacher, Miss De 
Forest, would turn from us older girls to 
Miss Webb, who sat at the head of the class, 
and get from her a clear analysis of the 
flower under discussion, or the correct 
transposition of some involved line of 
poetry. Somewhat of this accuracy was 
doubtless due to the fact that she had been 
trained in the severe drill of the O. W. 
University. She remained in the Ladies’ 
College of Cincinnati until she completed 
its course of study.” 

While yet in her teens, she met Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, who, after his graduation at 
Gambier, Ohio, had opened a law office in 
Cincinnati. He writes of her: 

‘‘My friend Jones has introduced me to 
many of our city belles, but I do not see 
any who make me forget the natural gaiety 
and attractiveness of Miss Lucy.” 

One of her friends gives these interesting 
items: 

“It was my good fortune to be a guest at 
the small and unpretentious wedding of 





Lucy Webb, in 1852. The only attendant 
of the young pair was a beautiful child of 
eight years, the daughter of the bridegroom's 
only sister. A few days ago, this same 
child, now the wife of a distinguished citi- 
zen of Columbus, O., sat beside her aunt, 
Mrs. Hayes, acting once more as her attend- 
ant, and looking down from the gallery on 
the sublimely simple ceremonies of the in- 
auguration of R. B. Hayes as President of 
these United States. It has been a marriage 
of almost ideal happiness, and to overstate 
the devotion of Mrs. Hayes to her home, 
her husband and her children, would be al- 
most impossible. The heroism she dis- 
played in sharing her husband's army life 
has been the theme of many an admiring 
newspaper reporter. There are some inci- 
dents connected with this chapter in her 
history which would enhance its beauty and 
impressiveness, but they are too sacred for 
our pen. 

Her characteristics are indicated in the 
foregoing statements. ‘‘Bright loveliness 
and devotion to principle” are given as the 
chief. What might have been positive and 
almost angular in another, is so tempered 
by sweetness and gaiety of spirit that she 
is the most influential of all persons with 
her husband, ‘‘His heart doth safely trust 


in her.” E 
Mrs. Hayes has been from childhood an 


earnest Christian, a member of the Metho- 
dist Church. Her expressions of sympathy 
for the suffering and her constant benefac 
tions to the poor are not offered through 
the accepted public channels, but rather so 
quietly that, prominent as her social posi- 
tion has long been, they are almost Jost to 
the public gaze. Her unostentatious habits 
are well known to our people already. 
Since the Republic was founded, its shoddy 
element has never received a more substan- 
tial rebuke than from the simple costume, 
gentle home life, and quiet manners of the 
present ‘‘Lady of the White House.” 

To dress ‘‘as becometh women professing 
godliness,” yet not so as to attract special 
attention, is the endeavor of a larger num- 
ber of thoughtful ladies to-day than in any 
previous age, and the women of the chyrch 
are fortunate in having such a leader as Mrs. 
Hayes. Notice the quiet good taste of her 
costume, the simple, natural dressing of the 
hair, the modestly covered throat, with its 
natural flowers, of this noble Christian 
matron—this ‘‘Cornelia,” whose ‘‘jewels” 
are the three bright boys and sweet young 
girl who call her mother. 

Her temperance record is a subject of in- 
terest, and especial effort has been made to 
get at ‘‘the truth, the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth.” Although she never, so 
far as has been learned, participated in the 
crusade work, she sympathized heartily with 
those who did so, and was at least a nominal 
member of the Executive Committee of the 
League in Fremont, Ohio, An officer of 
that society writes: *‘Occasionally her noble 
face brightened our meetings for prayer. 
Gen. Hayes gave us the use of his hall for 
our temperance mass meetings and daily 
prayer meetings. I have attended recep- 
tions at his residence after his election as 
Governor, and never was adrop of anything 
stronger than coffee offered to his guests. 
The temperance women of America may 
congratulate themselves on having a Chris- 
tian woman, true as steel,in the White House, 
and as such she is certainly entitled to our 
confidence, and I should deprecate any 
course on our part that savored of dictation 
or distrust.” 

We may be confident that General and 
Mrs. Hayes will both be the strongest kind 
of temperance lecturers to those about them 
by reason of their total abstinence from the 
products of the vineyard, the brewery, the 
still. Had the wishes of our President’s 
wife been complied with, we may be certain 
that none of the beverages whose use causes 
so much of sin and shame to our country, 
would ever have been offered to her guests. 
From our point of observation, there seems 
to be no insuperable barrier in the way of 
a quiet assertion of her principles. We be- 
lieve this would result in an incalculable gain 
to the temperance sentiment of America. 
Wine is nota national drink, thank Heaven, 
in this Republic. The use of it is against 
the genius, as it imperils the perpetuity of 
a government, whose foundation stone was 
the book which declares that all men’s weal 
should be each man’s care. 

But we thoroughly believe in our Presi- 
dent and his wife. Ourlove, confidence and 
prayers shall hedge them round. Somebody 
declares that, when the President, taking 
the oath of office, kissed the sacred page, 
his lips chanced upon the 11th, 12th and 
13th verses of the 118th Psalm. Be this as 
it may, these passages well describe the dif- 
ficulties of a situation in which our Presi- 
dent bears himself with a steadiness, which, 
as we think, can only be explained by their 
express declaration, ‘‘the Lord helped me.” 
Let us thank God that the day of prayer, 
appointed by Mrs. McCabe in the name of 
the Ohio crusaders, and just preceding the 
great political conventions of last year, was 
so faithfully observed. 

We begin the new century with a pure 
and noble patriot,and temperance man, from 
the Crusade State, as President, and an 
earnest, Christian,temperance woman for the 
hostess of the White House. 

In this we trace a ‘‘justice” both ‘‘poetic” 





and, what is vastly better, Providential.— 
Our Union. 
~~ 


“THE SUPERIOR (?) SEX.” 


Another argument is, that men are superi- 
orto women because they are physically 
stronger. 

Is the possession of physical strength a 
sign of superiority between man and man? 
Picture two men; one of overgrown stature, 
and pugilistic figure; a thick-set, stout, 
muscular, sinewy, illiterate, clownish, un- 
civilized boor, one who could lift a thou- 
sand pound weight with ease, hold a cannon- 
ball at arms’ length for any given time, or 
perform any notorious feat wherein only 
physical strength was needed, but whose 
mind was so little cultivated, that he could 
not read or write his own name correctly. 
Then picture the other, a medium-sized man, 
who could not comfortably lift more than 
his own weight, but who has something in 
his head, by which he is enabled to invent 
divers things, which will save physical ex- 
ertion and toil, and prove blessings to gen- 
erations yet unborn; one who could not 
mechanically handle more than two or three 
ponderous volumes, but who could write 
such books that their publication would be 
demanded by thousands and tens of thou- 
sands, from one end of the globe to the oth- 
er. Which of these two would be the su- 
perior? Would it be he of extraordinary 
physical strength, whose mental status was 
at the very lowest ebb, the man of brute, 
animal, external force, who could, with one 
blow of his fist, level a partition wall, but 
who could not lift an idea so large as his 
little finger-nail? Or would it be the man 
of intellect, of contrelled appetites, he who 
‘could span creation over in the twinkling 
of an eye;” the man ofaction, of principle, 
whose bodily strength was not exercised to 
the detriment of all his other faculties, but 
whose physical, mental, moral, and spiritu- 
al faculties are so happily harmonized, that 
there is no jarring and conflicting, one with 
the other, but each unites and combines to 
form that rounded and systematic, yet solid 
and compact sub-stratum of character by 
which he becomes perfect master of him- 
self—Which, we ask, would be considered 
superior? 

Samson brake the ropes from off his arms 
likea thread; he brake the withes with which 
he was bound, as easily as tow is broken 
when brought in contact with the fire; he 
slew a roaring lion as easily as he could have 
killed a kid, with no weapon in his hand; 
he carried away on his shoulders the gates 
of the city of Gazar he pulled down the 
temple of the Philistines. Was he, how- 
ever, on account of this gigantic strength, a 
superior being to John, or Paul, or David, 
or Solomon, or Moses, or Joseph, or Joshua? 

Were Saturn, Jupiter, Apollo, Orion, and 
all the other heathen divinities, inferior to 
the mythological Hercules, because they 
could not vanquish the Neman Lion, de 
stroy the Lernean Hydra, cleanse the sta- 
bles of Angias, conquer the Erymanthian 
boar and the wild bull of Crete, banish from 
the entrance to the Plutonic realms the 
triple-headed Cerberus, or perform many of 
the various exploits of which he was capable? 

Is the possession of physical strength a 
sign of superiority between woman and wo- 
man? Do youconsider the unlettered, un- 
tutored, unsophisticated Hibernian woman, 
‘‘fresh from the ould countrie,” who works 
in your kitchen, as superior to your well- 
informed wife and daughters because, with 
her strong, brawny arms, she can lift a 
heavier weight than they? 

Is the possession of physical strength al- 
ways a sign of superiority between man and 
woman? The appearance and demonstra- 
tion, before a crowd of gazing spectators, of 
a woman possessing more physical strength 
than many individual men possess, does not 
elicit from them such reasoning as this: 
‘‘Well, now, she is a very superior being to 
me; I certainly, by the most indefatigable 
labor and skill, could not achieve the feats 
which I have seen her accomplish, and conse- 
quently I must be extremely inferior to her,” 
does itso impress you gentlemen? You just 
look upon such an one as an exceptional 
woman of remarkable and uncommon phy- 
sical strength; but the thought of her being 
superior to yourselves does not enter your 
minds. Until you are willing to admit that 
women stronger than you are your superi- 
ors, do not chide them because they do not 
confess inferiority to you. No! corporeal 
power and might are never thought to be a 
mark of superiority between man and man; 
never, between woman and woman; and 
not even between man and woman, when, 
as is sometimes the case, the preponderance 
is on the female side. M. A. E, 

Lawrence, Mass. 





LETTER OF MRS. STANTON. — 


Matilda Joslyn Gage:— 

Dear Mavam:—I regret that my Western 
engagements make it impossible for me to 
be present with you in the coming conven- 
tion; but I urge you to adopt the same two 
resolutions we passed at the last Washing- 
ton Convention on compulsory education, 
and an educational qualification as the basis 
of Suffrage. 

WHEREAS, a monarchical government lives only 
through the ignorance of the masses, and a Republi- 
can government can live only through the intelligence 
of the et therefore 

Resolved, That it is the duty of Congress to submit 
to the people propositions to so amend the Constitu- 





tion of the United States as to make education com- 
pulsory, and to make intelligence a qualification for 
citizenship and Suffrage in the United States, said 
amendment to take effect January 1, 1880, when all 
citizens of legal age, without distinction of sex, who 
can read and write the English language, may be ad- 
mitted to citizenship. 

These are measures that leading men, 
who see their wisdom, fearto press lest they 
thereby jeopardize their political success. 

As the women of the nation have nothing 
to lose, politically, in the way of place or 
pay, and everything to gain in the wise ad- 
ministration of our Government, 1 should 
like to see them pressing the question of 
compulsory education in every State in the 
Union, not only on the consideration of 
those legislatures likely to adopt the meas- 
ure, but on Congress also, as a national duty 
to those States and Territories where a 
complete system of free schools is not yet 
established. 

If, as a nation, we hope to celebrate the 
second centennial of our national life, we 
must give new thought to thorough educa- 
tion of our whole people. We should de- 
mand in our schools and colleges a knowl- 
edge of those practical branches of learning 
that self-government involves. Surely an 
intelligent understanding of the great prin- 
ciples of Finance, Land Monopoly, Taxes 
and Tariffs, the relations of Labor and Cap- 
ital and the laws of Commerce are far more 
important in a republic than a knowledge 
of Homer and Virgil, their descriptions of 
the heroes of a forgotten age, or the specu 
lations of Dante at Milton as to the suffer- 
ings of lost souls in the Inferno. 

he one vital necessity to the success of 
our experiment of self-government is the 
education of our people, and in the sciences 
rather than in foreign languages and the 
classics. 

The same care that in the Old World is 
bestowed on the education of the prospec- 
tive heirs to the throne, should be provided 
for every citizen in our republic where all 
are declared to be of the blood royal, all 
heirs apparent to the crown and scepter of 
the people’s sovereignty. 

As one of the strongest motives that can 
be placed before the rising generation for 
securing the rudiments of education, let us 
demand an amendment to all our State and 
National constitutions, saying that after 
1880 no person shall vote in this nation who 
cannot read and write the English language. 
It is not too much toask that our American 
Kings and Queens shall be able to read the 
leading names and measures of the party 
whose tickets they vote at the ballot-box. 

And this measure in no way conflicts 
with the popular theory that Suffrage is a 
natural right. An educational qualification 
does not abolish the Suffrage for any class, 
as the condition is one with which all may 
comply, and the time given for this necessa- 
ry preparation may be longer or shorter, as 
each State may decide. 

Regulating the Suffrage equality for all 
classes, sexes, colors, is a very different 
measure in principle from abolishing it al- 
together for any one class, by an insur- 
mountable qualification. When the Afri- 
can race were forbidden by law to read, 
and practically shut out of all our free 
schools, when the college doors were uni- 
versally closed to women, and all opportu- 
nities for acquiring a knowledge of the 
great principles of self-government denied 
them, an educational qualification might 
have been unfair to these classes. 

But as all such laws are, fast becoming a 
dead-letter, and one class has its representa- 
tives in Congress, the State Legislatures, the 
Courts, and to-day has the acting Marshall 
of the District of Columbia, and as the oth- 
er has its representatives close on the heels 
of man in the whole world of thought, in 
art, science, literature, and government, the 
women and black men can stand the educa- 
tional test quite as well as the favored 
‘‘white male citizen.” 

This measure would also be our most ef- 
fective defence against the ignorant foreign 
vote. It would be far easier to ascertain, 
when men come to register their names as 
voters, whether they can read and write the 
English language, than how long they have 
lived under our flag. 

Increasing at the rate we do now, we 
shall have at the end of this century a hun- 
dred millions of people. Vice, ignorance 
and poverty coming to us from every quar- 
ter of the globe; over 50,000 Chinese already 
on our Pacific slope; but the entering wedge 
to 400,000,000 behind them, and all these 
masses must be educated into the rights and 
duties of self-government, trained to legis- 
late wisely for the interests of a mighty 
people, to make and mould the institutions 
of a continent; or if left as they now are, to 
wreck our great experiment of a govern- 
ment of the people, by the people and for 
the people. It is for the women of the re- 
public, with their growing intelligence, in- 
fluence and power, to decide what our fu- 
ture shall be. 

Hoping these resolutions may pass unani- 
mously, and that the Convention may be 
successful in numbers and influence, I am 
very sincerely yours, 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 
—_——_*# Ho 
AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 
WOMEN DELEGATES. 








The American Medical Association met 
last week in Chicago. The following wo- 
men were received as delegates: Dr. E. 
Tyng, of Rhode Island; Ellen A. Ingarsoll 
and Sarah Hackett Stevenson, of Illinois; 
Frances A. Rutherford, of Michigan, and 
your correspondent, from Indiana. 

Our credentials were all received without 
a demurrer, and Dr. White, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., President of Section No. 2, cordially 
invited all delegates, ‘‘both ladies and gen- 
tlemen,” to participate in the discussion. 
The sessions of three days and a half were 
entertaining and instructive in the highest 
degree. After comparing notes and inter- 
changing views of practice with delegates 
from all parts of the United States and Can- 
ada, all returned to their homes feeling that 
it had been ‘‘good to be there.” Besides the 
women delegates, a number of the women 
physicians of Chicago attended the meeting 
of the association, and all were received 





with the utmost courtesy. The right of 
Woman to admission to the profession was 
settled by themselves twenty-five years ago 
when women felt themselves called into the 
field of labor. It has been triumphantly 
ratified by the highest Medical Association 
in America. As Dr. Atley of Philadelphia 
remarked, it only remains for women to go 
on in the profession, and worthily to held 
the vantage ground. 

After the close of the convention, I came 
on to Hartford, Michigan, to visit my daugh- 
ter, Mrs. P. T. Heald. Here I found the 
JouRNAL, of which she is a constant reader. 
She is proving, by a successful business in 
millinery and fancy goods, as well as by 
domestic duties, the truth of Woman's adap- 
tation to whatever path of work duty and 
inclination direct. Here I met Mrs. Tray- 
erse also, who writes occasionally for the 
JOURNAL. She is assisting in the Post- 
Office. 1 wish I could say more of this fine 
little Michigan village, but must leave for 
home in Richmond, Indiana, and perhaps 
shall speak of it again. 

Many F. Tuomas, 

Hartford, Michigan. 

ede 


AGRESSIVE CATHOLICISM, 


The papal church is stirring not only to 
retain but to strengthen its hold on French 
politics. Within the last six years the church 
has established throughout France a net- 
work of ‘‘Cercles d’ouvriers Catholiques,” 
or clubs where working-men can meet in 
the evenings and play billiards, see plays 
acted, exercise themselves in the gymnasium, 
or loiter in well-arranged gardens, for about 
half a penny a week. But itis noticeable 
that provision is made only for the physical 
culture and animal gratification of the pat- 
rons of these clubs. No books or news- 
papers are permitted to disturb their minds, 
for men who read are not so easily man- 
aged as those who do not. To get a sight 
ata newspaper the French peasant must 
still go to the Cabaret, which is more ex- 
pensive, and where he is tempted to drink, 
quarrel and use bad language, things not 
allowed at the Cercle. Naturally the work. 
ing-men’s wives are in favor of the latter, 
and their influence is added to that of the 
priests to secure the attendance there of 
their lords and masters. How powerful a 
pelitical machine these clubs under priestly 
control have become, perhaps may be evi- 
dent when President MacMahon carries out 
his purpose of dissolving the Assembly and 
appealing to the country in a new election. 

oe 
ROMANCE OF ACOAL MINE. 





The Cincinnati Times tells a very pretty 
romance of a Lackawanna coal mine. ‘In 
the Diamond shaft there was no steadier, 
harder worker than Jim Gardiner. His 
dress was as rough asthe roughest, but he 
earried it as aman who has been used to 
face the world smilingly. They called him 
‘Gentleman Jim’ in the mines, but they all 
liked him as a man who always played fair 
andasked no odds. In the accident of last 
April, when the roof of a part of the mine 
fellin, Gardiner was killed. It appeared in 
the evidence that there were a few seconds 
during the crack of timbers before the roof 
fairly came down, and in that brief time, in 
those few beats of the pulse, ‘Gentleman 
Jim’ had caught two boys and tossed them 
clear out of the fatal chamber into the safe 
main alley. Then he went down with the 
roof. When his body was found the next 
day, they found him with his right hand 
thrust inside his vest and clasping tight a 
little pocket book. There was nothing in 
it suve a card, on which was fastened, with 
a drop of sealing wax on the stem, all that 
remained of a rosebud and two geranium 
leaves. Underneath was written, in a wo- 
man’s hand ‘Marie—Toute a toi—June 4, 
1867.’ Just below was written, in » man’s 
hand, ‘June, 1870—All withered—except the 
thorn.’” 








—-#>e — 
FRIEND’S MEETING IN MAINE. 


Friday was an important epoch in the 
history of the Friends’ in Portland, Maine. 
It was no less than the opening of the year- 
ly meeting of the New England Society of 
Friends, the first meeting which has been 
held outside of Newport, R. I., for the last 
200 years. The weather was not as auspi- 
cious as could be wished, but there were a 
large number of delegates present. The 
first meeting was held at Reception Hall, 
and was a ministers’ conference. The ses- 
sion was opened with fervent prayer by 
Mrs. Charlotte D. Holmes, of Rhode Island, 
followed by 8. Myles, of Vermont, Edward 
C. Strong, M. D., of Ohio, and Mrs. Rebec- 
ca Collins, of New York. Earnest evan- 
gelical addresses were made by Mrs. Sat- 
terthwaite, of England, and Mrs. D. C. 
Thomas, of Baltimore. 

—em>e 


INGENIOUS DEVICE TO MAKE MONEY. 





Two daughters of a farmer in St. Law- 
rence County, N. Y., desiring to pay off a 
debt on their homestead, hit upon an idea 
that suited their purpose, and have made 
the required amount of money. They had 
a large quantity of porous stone sawed into 
small pieces and thoroughly soaked in 4 
preparation which imparted to them a dur- 
able perfume. These they have peddled 
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a 
throughout the state at twenty-five cents 
each, representing that they were cut from 
the rock of a wonderful perfumed cave in 
South America. The girls were so demure 
and pretty, and told their story with such 
an appearance of simplicity that the sates 
were very large. It is said that they have 
just put a fresh lot of stone in soak prepar- 
atory to an extended western tour. Wedo 
not justify their deception, but admire their 
shrewdness and ingenuity.—Z-. 





HUMOROUS, 


A mayor out West has determined to kill 
half the dogs in the city, and tan their hides 
with the bark of the other half. 


“Pa,” said alittle fellow the other day, 
“was Job an editor?” ‘Why, Sammy?’ 
“Because the Bible says he had much trou- 
ble, and-was a man of sorrow all the days 
of his life.” 

Sidney Smith defines married partners ‘‘as 
a pair of shears, so joined that they cannot 
be separated, often moving in opposite di- 
rections, yet always punishing any one who 
comes between them.” 

“I make it a point, madame, to study my 
own mind,” said a gentleman to a lady who 
had exhibited some surprise at an opinion 
he expressed, ‘‘Indeed!” she replied, ‘I 
didn’t suppose you understood the use of 
the microscope.” 


Nice Girl.—It recalls what Dundreary said 
about it: ‘‘Yass, she was a n-nice girl. I 
was g-going to marry her m-myself, but I 
d-didn’t get up that m-morning, or some- 
thing of th-that sort. I d’don’t w-wecol- 
lect now ju—jutht what it wath.” 


The last Arkansas traveler tells a story of 
a citizen of the State who, while on board 
asteamer on the Mississppi, was asked by 
a gentleman, ‘‘whether the raising of stoc 
in Arkansas was attended with much uiffi- 
culty or expense.” ‘Oh, yes, stranger, they 
suffer much from insects.” ‘‘Insects! Why, 
what kind of insects, pray?” ‘‘Why, bears, 
catamounts, wolves and sich like.” 


A Scotch minister was once busy catechis- 
ing his young parishioners before the con- 
gregation, when he put the usual first ques- 
tion to a stout girl whose father kept a pub- 
lic-house: ‘‘What is your name?” No re- 
ply. The question having been repeated, 
the girl replied, ‘‘Nane o’ yer fun, Mr. Min- 
ister; ye ken my name weel eneuch. D’ye 
no say when ye come to our house on a 
night, ‘Bet, bring me some ale?” The con- 
gregation, forgetting the sacredness of the 
place, were in a broad grin, and the parson 
looked daggers. 

A celebrated Roman Catholic preacher 
once called upon the members of the con- 
i eng to which he was preaching to 
hold up their hands as a sign that they 
wished to be saved, and to register a vow 
that they would remain steadfast. He then, 
with a terrible and menacing voice, solemn- 
ly invoked the Archangel Michiel, the chief 
of the hosts of Heaven, to descend from 
his place onhigh, and with hissharp sword 
cut off every hand raised in the spirit of 
hypocrisy. Every arm in the vast church 
dropped at once as if ut the stroke of the 
celestial scimitar. 


During the last election for the represen- 
tation of East Aberdeenshire, Scotland, one 
of the ministers in a rural parish, canvass- 
ing one day among his parishioners, came 
across one of them who was a staunch lib- 
eral, and at once cemmenced sounding him 
on the subject. ‘‘I suppose they'll all be 
sound up this way, John?” ‘I daur say 
they are.” ‘Of course, John, you'll be 
going to vote for our side?” ‘‘That’s my 
business.” The minister, rather taken 
aback by this sharp answer, said, ‘‘Oh, lam 
asking no questions.” ‘I’m answering 
nane,’ was the dry answer. 


——— 











CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 


UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
OR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or,Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 

the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
toom wilh appropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and my rey me of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
a opening upon a large public square which 

es an excellent play ground. ‘Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 
and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted daily, except on Satur- 
days; most conveniently at 11 o'clock. 

Catalogues containing terms, &c.. will be sent to 
= address, and an interview arran, if desired. 
yi CUSHINGS & LADD. 








Mercantile Savings Institution, 


No. 581 Washington Street, Boston. 


Deposits made in this Institution will draw interest 

p woet woe commencing on the first day of April, July, 
tober and January in each year. Dividends paya- 
ble in July and Jan , The Institution has a paid 
up guarantee fund of $205,000 for the protection of 
its epositors, in addition to the amount required to 
weet aside semi-annually by the new Savings } 

. m: 








‘Trusses. 
Prof. Rainbow's Rupture Cure, 
NO STEEL SPRINGS! NO WOOD PADS!! 
No Ratchets or decomposing Elastics! ! ! 

Fits the wearer like a glove, and can be worn with 
as little discomfort. ‘It is just the thing for my case,” 
is the frequent exclamation of those who wear it. Call 
on, or address with stamp M. Lincoln, No. 8 Hamilton 
Place, Room 10, Boston Mass. lyl4 


Something 


aw Se 


The Empress Hair-Crimper. 


An article designed for every lady's toilet case, it be- 
ing both novel and simple, light and easily adjusted. 
Does not break the hair, nor wear out. Sample pair, 
by mail, 10 cents; one box, 12 pair, by mail, 75 cents. 
Agents wanted. New Enetanp Nove.tty Manvu- 
FACTURING Co., 24 Portland Street, Boston,  — 
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7-shot $2.50,70 kinds. Guns & Rifles 85 
eY0 VETS et: Monster Ill. Cat. for 3-ct. stamp. 
ot WESTERN GUN Works, Chicago, 


REMOV AT. 





——of the— 


Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 


NEW ROOMS, 


No, 24 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining to the underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 


will be shown and explained. 
G7" Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 


Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 24 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
GE" AGENTS WANTED. tf33 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
$15. By the largest Music School in the world, for 





Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
12m13 


THE NAPHTHA CLEANSING WORKS 


Clean Furniture, Carpets, Bedding, Furs. Clothing 
of every quality, color and texture, without 
the possibility of injury in any respect. 


MOTHS AND THEIR EGGS, AND OTHER INSECT LIFE 
TOTALLY DESTROYED. 
OFFICE, FLINT BROTHERS, 
106 Tremont Street, Boston, 
CHURCH & CO. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No 4 Park St., Boston, are now open. Photo- 
graphs from Cartes de Visite to life size, Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink, 


MEDALS, 


London 1861. Paris 1869. Philadelphia 1876. 
ly25 


and ape mer yl ware upon | ont 
speedily cured. Painless: no icity. 
Send stamp for particulars. Dr. Cari: 
ton. 187 Washington 5t., Chicago, IL 








Osgoods New Books, 
A BRIEF HISTORY OF TURKEY. 


2 Maps. Cloth, 50 cents; paper. 25 cents. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF RUSSIA. 


2 Maps. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


2 Maps. Cloth, 30 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


te These three books contain just the informa- 
tion people now wish concerning the causes of the 
Russo-Turkish war, and the two countries engaged 
in it, 


The Burning of the Convent. 

A Narrative of the Destruction, by a Mob, of the 
Ursuline School on Mount Benedict, Charlestown, 
as remembered by One of the Pupils. $1. 


DEEPHAVEN. 
BY SARAH O. JEWETT. 
$1.25. 

“Miss Jewett’s ‘Deephaven Sketches’ should find 
a place in the pocket of every Summer tourist. If 
the character of the book could be widely made 
known, no romance of the day would be so generally 
read by people of good hearts and healthful taste. 
No other volume of sketches so charming, so natural, 
and so tender has ever been published in the United 
States."’— Christian Union. 


THE AMERICAN. 


BY HENRY JAMES, Jr. 
12mo. $2. 


“Few men have ever been so brilliantly equipped 
for literary performance. Carefully-trained taste, 
large acquirements of knowledge, experience of 
lands and races, and association with the best minds, 
have combined to supply him with all the purely in- 
tellectual requisites which an author could desire.” 
—New York Tribune. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU’S AUTOBIGGRAPHY. 
2 vols. 8vo. $6. 
“Among all the innumerable pictures of London 
literary society, Mies Martineau's series of portraits 
will stand unrivaled.”"— 7’. W. Higginson. 


VEST-POCKET SERIES. 


BOOKS, ART, ELOQUENCE. By R. W. Emerson 
Cloth, 50 cents. 

SUCCESS, GREATNESS, IMMORTALITY. By R. 
W. Emerson. Cloth, 50 cents. 

Love, Friendship, Domestic Life. By R. 
W. Emerson. 50 cents. 

My Garden Acquaintance, and A Good 
Word for Winter. By J. R. Lowe... 50 
cents. 

Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. By W. E. 
AyToun. Illustrated. 50 cents. 

Elegy in a Country Churchyard, and 
other Poems, By THomasGray. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 








*,* For sale by Booksellers Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of the price by the publishers, 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
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New Music Book! 


Mrs. Van Cott’s 
PRAISE BOOK 


For Praise Meetings, Camp Meetings, Revival Meet- 
ings, Tabernacle Meetings, Noon Meetings, Prayer 
and Conference Meetings, and 


THE MURPHY TEMPERANCE MEETINGS. 


Mrs. Van Cort is one of our most suceessfal reviv- 
al preachers, her work being mainly in the Methodist 
denomination, where revival and spiritual songs were 
in use long before they were elsewhere known. The 
book is a fine one for all denominations, hymns and 
tunes being in excellent taste, poetical and musical. 
Some of its 120 songs are: 


Angel Choir. 
Living for Jesus. 
The Fountain. 
Fruit and Leaves. 
Free Grace. 

Hear Him Calling. 
I am so happy. 

A sweet — 

In Shining White. 
Jesus ready now. 


Jesus, only Jesus. 
Saviour, pilot me. 
Little Stray Lamb. 
My Heavenly Home. 
Fathomless Sea. 
Storm the Fort. 
Salvation’s Free. 
Banner and Badge. 
We shall meet. 
Temperance Hymn. 


Sent, post-free for the Retail Price. which is 35 cts. 
Reduction for quantities. 


SHINING RIVER. .35 
GOOD NEWS. 35 
| CHORAL PRAISE. .25 


For High Schools, 
Academies, Semin- 
aries, Colleges. 
First-class books. 
The last is also for 
Singing Schools, 
and the first is for 
Female Voices. 


Three Shining 8. Sch., 
Song books. Those who 
don't use them will miss 
a great deal. The last is 
for Episcopal Schools. 





The School Song Book. .60 


The High School Choir, $1 





The Encore. 75 


Stainer & Barrett's 
mt 4 _ D | C T | 0 N A R Y 
creases in favor. Best 
ow feed reference pub- Of Musical Terms. 
Any book mailed, post-free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson& Co., J. E. Ditson & Co,,. 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Phila. 





BOOKS: AND STATIONERY 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Owing to contemplated exten- 
sive alterations and improve- 
ments in our stores, we offer for 
siaty days our entire stock of 
Books and Stationery in both our 
retail and wholesale depart- 
ments, at a great reduction from 
regular rates, 

These reduced prices will 
command the attention of book 
buyers of all classes, and we as- 
sure our friends and patrons that 
no such opportunity has recent- 
ly been offered to obtain goods 
in these lines on such favorable 
terms. Our stock of Books in 
all departments of Literature is 
full and complete, and offers a 
variety sufficient to please every 
taste and desire. 

Our Stationery Department 
contains all the Standard Goods 
and the latest Novelties usually 
found in stationery stores of the 
first class. During the continu- 
ance of this sale we shall include 
in the general reduction of prices 
our entire stock. 

It is impossible to name in de- 
tail our immense stock of Books 
and Stationery, but we shall 
have ready on Saturday a brief 
specimen list of titles and prices, 
which may be had on applica- 
tion, or will be mailed to any ad- 
dress. We invite personal in- 
spection of our stock,and will an- 
swer by mail any inquiries made 
by persons who cannot call. 

Please notice that these re- 
duced prices apply to all buyers, 
both Retail and Wholesale. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO. 


381 Washington Street, 
(HEAD OF FRANKLIN,) 
And 10 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Boston, April 20, 1877. 








The Best Reading at Popular Prices. 


NO NAME SERIES. 


The Novels in this Series are having a large sale not 
only on account of the curiosity attending their au- 
thorship, but because they are works of enduring 
merit. Some of the most popular writers of the day 
are engaged in this enterprise. 


NOVELS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


The Seventh Thousand of 
MERCY PHILBRICK’S CHOICE, Price, $100. 
The Seventh Thousand of 
DEIRDRE; a Novel in Verse, Price, $1 00. 
The Fourth Thousand of 
IS THAT ALL? Price, $1 00. 
The Eighth Thousand of 
KISMET; a Nile Novel, Price, $1 00. 
The Fourth Thousand of 
THE GREAT MATCH; a Base-ball Story, Price $1 00. 
The Fourth Thousand of 
A MODERN MEPHISTOPHELES, Price, $1 00. 


AFTERGLOW, a Novel. Preparing for publication 
Price, $1 00. 

A New Novel by the author of “Mercy Paitprick’s 
Cuorce.” 

A New Novel by the author of ‘‘Kismer.” 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 
SERIES. 


“Books should to one of these four ends conduce; 

For wisdom, piety, delight, or use.” Sir J. Denham. 

A collection of entertaining, thoughtful, serious 
works, selected from the choicest home and foreign 
contemporary literature; books acceptable at all sea- 


sons, in both Town and Country. PRICE $100 
EACH. 


WORKS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


BEN MILNER’S WOOING, a Novel. By Hotme Lee. 
FROM TRADITIONAL TO RATIONAL FAITH. 
By Rev. R. ANDREW GRIFFIN. 
A WINTERSTORY;aNovel. By the author of‘The 
Rose Garden.” 
SYRIAN SUNSHINE, Notes of Travel. By Tuomas 
G, APPLETON. 
JAN OF THE WINDMILL, a Novel. By Mrs. 
Ewine. 

The books in the “No, Name Series’ and “Town 
and Country Series,” are for sale by all booksellers 


and newsdealers, or will be mailed, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
299 Washington Street, Boston. ilyl4 


YOUNG FOLKS’ 
BOOK OF AMERICAN 
EXPLORERS. 


aii. 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


Uniform with the Young Folks’ History of the U. 8. | 
One volume. Fully illustrated. Price $.150. 


The ‘‘Young Folks’ Book of American 
Explorers” is as distinctly a new departure 
in our historical literature as was its prede- 
cessor, the ‘‘Young Folks’ History of the 
United States.” The ‘“‘Book of American 
Explorers” is a series of narratives of dis- 
covery and adventure, told in the precise 
words of the discoverers themselves. It is 
a series of racy and interesting extracts 
from original narratives or early transla- 
tions of such narratives. These selections 
are made with care, so as to give a glimpse 
at the various nationalities engaged—Norse, 
Spanish, French, Dutch, English, ete.—and 
are put together in order of time, with the 
needful notes and explanations. The ground 
covered may be seen by the following list of 
subjects, treated in successive chapters: The 
traditions of the Norsemen; Columbus and 
his Companions; Cabot and Verrazzano; 
The Strange Voyage of Cabeza da Vaca: 
The French in Canada; Hernando de Soto; 
The French in Florida; Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert; The Lost Colonies of Virginia; Un- 
successful New England Settlements: Cap- 
tain John Smith in Virginia; Champlain on 
the War Path; Henry Hudson and the New 
Netherlands; The Pilgrims at Plymouth; 
The Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

Besides the legends of the Norsemen, the 
book makes an almost continuous tale of 
adventure from 1492 to 1630, all told in the 
words of the explorers themselves. This 
is, itis believed, a far more attractive way 
of telling than to re-write them in the words 
of another, and it is hoped that it may in- 
duce young people to explore for themselves 
the rich mine of historical adventure thus 
laid open. 


*,* Now ready at all the Bookstores. Sent by mail 
prepaid on receipt of price. 


LEE « SHEPARD, Publishers, 


41-45 Franklin Street, Boston. 


D. LOTHROP & CO. 


Importers and Publishers, 


30 & 32 FRANKLIN Cor. HAWLEY ST. 
Bible Warehouse and Bookstore—32 FRANKLIN 
STREET, BOSTON. 

Mesers. D. LotuHrop & Co., ye gp a you to 
callat their Bookstore. They will pleased not 
only to exhibit to you their extensive collection of 
Books, Bibles, Commentaries, and Choice Religious 
Works, ircluding carefully selected 8.8. Libraries. 
fine Stationery, etc., but also to make your personal 
acquaintance, and to offer you a pleasant resort, where 
during your visits in the city, you may come in and 
leisurely consult any volume on their tables and 
shelves. 


CHOICE RELIGIOUS READING. 


THE STILL HOUR. By Austin Puetrs D.D., 60 cts - 
SALVATION BY CHRIST. By Francis WAYLAND. 
D. D., $150. HOW AND WHY; orSearch the Scrip- 
tures By G. D. Feuice, $1 00. DAILY MANNA. 
By Rev. Baron Stow 25 cents. GETHSEMANE. 
By C. E. NEBE.In, $1 25. THE SIGNET RING. By 
Rev. J. DeLrerpe, $1 25. HISTORY OF THE JEW- 
ISH NATION. Edited and with an Introduction b 
Rev. Heman Lincoxn, D. D., $} 25. SONG VIC 
RIES OF THE BLISS AND SANKEY HYMNS, Con- 
taining 100 incidents,—Stories “‘stranger than fiction,” 
—How their hymns have won victories, With Por- 
traitsof Mr. Sankey and Mr. Bliss, 50cents, HOURS 
OF CHRISTIAN DEVOTION. By Dr. A) Tholuck, 
$100. THE AMERICAN EVANGELISTS, Moopy 
and SANKEY, and their Work in England and America. 
By Rev. Exras Nason, With four Steel Portraits, 
and numerous Illustrations on Wood, $1 50. 

Catalogue of Choice Religious and Sunday Schagh 
Books free, at D. pat Book and Brsie WaRE- 
HOUSE, 32 FRANKLIN STREET, Boston. 

To increase the interest and attendance in your Sun- 
day Schools, procure THE OrIGtnaL $500 Prize Se- 
Res, 8 volumes, $12 00, and the New $500 Prize Ssa- 
RIES, 13 volumes, $16 75, which have won so wide a 
fat pe The $1000 Prize Ssrres. 16 volumes, 





50, pronounced by the examining committee, Rev. 
rs. naga Rankin, and Day, superior to any simi- 
lar series. 


teeta AS Pon Wo BENGBL ES" 


No. 1, 25 vols., reduced from $38.75 to $23.00. No. 
2, 50 vols., reduced from $62.25 to $38.00. No. 3, 580 
vols., reduced from $55.55 to $35.00. No. 4, 25 vols., 
reduced from $16.30 to $10.00. No.5, 24 vols., re- 
duced from $20.00 to $12.00. No. 6,30 vols., reduced 
from $7.50 to $5.00. The $500 Prize Stories, 21 vols., 

28.75. The $1000 Prize Series, 16 vole., $24.50. The 

ansy Books, 18 vols., $20.50. Boston. D. LO- 
THROP & CO. 

MISS EASTMAN’S WORKS, 6 vole, $900. MISS 
FARMAN’S WORKS, 7 vole, $8 75. THE PANSY 
BOOKS. 18 vols, $2050. Attention is invited to the 
high commendation they have received from the re- 
ligious and literary press of the country. 

EW BOOKS for SUMMER READING; MY LIT- 
TLE GENTLEMEN, and other stories, By Popular 
American Authors. $150. BELLE LANGLEY, and 
other stories. By Popular American Authors, 75 cents. 

Good-For-Nothing Polly. By Ella Farman. A 
Story for Boys “Boll * being a delightful young 
scapegrace, drawn from life. $1 00. 

an: The New-Fashioned Girl, By Mre. 8. C. Hal- 
lowell, $1 00. 

Our Pet, By Maria Bruce Lyman, $1 00. 

Hidden Treasure, By the author of ‘Andy Lat- 
trell,”’ $1 50. 

John Bremm, By A. A. Hopkins, A temperance 
story, $1 25. 

Ned and His Engine, to which is adecd Will and 
John, $100. 
$ Péhe Nu-e, the Tiger Whale, By Captain Barnacle, 

1 00. 


YouvuR CHILDREN 
WANT THESE TWO MAGAZINES, 
WIDE AWAKE, $2.00 per annum. 

The Popular Pictoria Magazine. 

3 months for 50cts. Try it! 

BABYLAND. 50 cts. per annum. Large print. 
Heavy paper. Full of Pictures. For the smallest chil- 
dren. Six months for 25 cts. Try it. Send to 





D. LOTHROP & CO., 
32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass, 
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The Woman’s Journal. 


Boston, June 30, 1877. 














All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 

and all letters relating to its editorial menggoment, 

_> addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
OURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not stered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. e change of date printed on 
the r is a receipt for renewals. This chan; 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 


Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
Py oy of their subscriptions and to forward money 
the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








TWO METHODS OF REFORM. 


“Extracts from testimony taken before 
the Committee on Public Charitable Institu- 
tions, on the management of the State Re- 
form School at Westboro, Massachusetts,” 
have been published in pamphlet form. 

These extracts show the most barbarous 
and shocking cruelty inflicted upon defence- 
less boys, for the merest trifles. For ‘‘talk- 
ing in the shop;” for ‘‘whispering;” for 
‘winking at another boy;’ for “bringing 
bread to one who was being punished;” for 
“having the top button of his jacket un- 
buttoned ;” for ‘‘putting his foot on paint not 
dry;” for ‘‘swearing,” and for ‘‘laughing at 
prayers; these are the classes of offences 
for which twenty-five male officers used the 
“‘sweat-box,”’the lash, and cold water thrown 
by a hose. The testimony shows clearly 
that the punishments were mostly inflicted 
by men who were in rage and passion at 
the time, and in punishing the boys they 
vented their rage. The ‘‘sweat-box” is an 
upright box, about seven feet high, ten 
inches deep, fourteen inches wide at the 
bottom, and seventeen inches wide at the 
top. There are three slits, an inch wide, to 
breathe through. The sides are movable, 
and pressed in with a kind of wedge. It is 
located in the attic, which has onesky-light 
in the roof and no other window. 

In this box—faint, covered with perspira- 
tion, vomiting,and with their hands strapped 
behind them,—boys have been kept seven 
days. Three of the inhuman men who had 
care of the boys whipped one boy in turn; 
one punished the boy till he was tired; then 
he rested and punished again, until the boy 
fainted. One boy had sixty blows for swear- 
ing. 

The testimony shows the most cowardly 
and brutal ruffianism perpetrated upon boys 
who were unable to resist or defend them- 
selves. 

It is not strange that the boys so treated 
made desperate efforts to escape, nor that, 
on the report of their brutal treatment, the 
Legislature made the investigation which 
brought out the above astounding testimony, 
and much more like it. 

It is evident that some new and different 
influence is needed for the Reform (?) School 
at Westboro. 

In contrast with that school is the ‘‘Dor- 
chester Industrial School for Girls.” There, 
with the wise, good matron, Miss Burns, 
the girls are taught to govern themselves by 
the example of the matron daily before 
their eyes. They are taught in the same 
way housework, and all its details. If they 
tire of making the bread, there is no lash, 
or sweat-box, or cell, to make them fear to 
say they are tired of it, but the matron her- 
self makes the bread, and the very fact that 
she shares in their work is itself a stimulus, 
so that very soon the girls are ready to make 
the bread again, without the matron. They 
are taught to cut and make their own clothes, 
the older ones helping the younger. The 
hammock, the play-ground, and the gate 
wide open all the time, show that this in- 
dustrial school is a home and not a house of 
bondage. In the house the little ones fol- 
low Miss Burns around, up and down stairs, 
as children do an own mother. The large 
girls who go from there to service, look for- 
ward to Thanksgiving and Christmas, when 
they have leave to visit the school and the 
matron, and where they can talk over with 
her, as with a trusted friend, the life they 
live at service, its joys and its perplexities. 
Even when they are married and settled in 
houses of their own, respectable and re- 
spected, they come back for their holiday 
time to this best home they have ever known. 

What boy from the Westboro Reform 
School can be imagined to anticipate a re- 
turn there as to a home for a holiday. ? 

The kind of influence with which Miss 
Burns surrounds the Dorchester Industrial 
School, that which makes the children cry 
at leaving the ‘‘Temporary Home” in River 
Street, where good Mrs. Gwynne has so long 
comforted the little waifs who are sheltered 
there, is the very kind that is so much 
needed at Westboro, where it seems utterly 
wanting. 

As gold is more difficult to find than 
stones, so it is more difficult to find men 
and women who know how to help the un- 
fortunate or wicked to help themselves to 

overcome inherited tendencies or the results 
of other bad conditions. 

The ‘Advisory Board” of women, who 





are to be appointed by the governor, and 
who are to have free access to our public 
reformatories and to our State charitable 
institutions, will, no doubt, bring help to 
solve the troublesome questions which now 
surround the management of our Reform 
Schools. L. 8. 


—-~- «@e — 
MRS. CAMPBELL IN COLORADO. 


Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell is about to 
commence her summer labors in Colorado. 
Mr. Campbell, whose invaluable service has 
so much helped to put the cause forward 
there, will accompany Mrs. Campbell. They 
will go with a horse and buggy, into the 
school districts, mining camps, and towns 
where no one else seems ready or able to 
go. Their route will take them over the 
snowy range where other campaign speak- 
ers are not expected to go. They will take 
tracts, papers, and every possible help to 
enlighten the voters, and to prepare the way 
for October 2nd, when it will be settled 
whether the men of Colorado are up to the 
level of the Declaration of Independence. 

L. 8. 








» 
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FOURTH OF JULY IN COLORADO. 


The Woman Suffrage Clubs of Colorado 
Springs, will celebrate the Fourth of July 
by a public meeting, with dinner, speeches, 
music, etc. Denver expects to send an ex- 
cursion to unite in the celebration. Dr. 
Alida C. Avery, Margaret W. Campbell, and 
others are to be among the speakers. We 
wish them the happiest time, and the largest 
success in convincing Colorado, that any 
celebration which can be made of the Fourth 
is incomplete, while all that the day stands 
for is denied to every man’s mother, wife, 
and daughter. L. 8 


GENEROUS GIFT TO COLORADO. 


Mrs. E. J. Hamilton, Margaret V. Hamil- 
ton, and Ellen Hamilton, of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, have presented the Colorado Wo- 
man Suffrage Association with the sum of 
two hundred dollars to help the summer 
work for Woman Suffrage in that State. 
This is a good example, which, if it could 
be followed, would lighten the burden and 
gladden the hearts of those who are making 
over again the old Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and by peaceful means are fighting 
again the battles of the old Revolution. 
Who will follow this good example? 

L. 8. 





————— epeo 


MRS. LIVERMORE AND MAYOR PRINCE. 


The interview of Mrs. Livermore and 
her companions with the mayor of Boston, 
a full account ef which we publish in 
another column, has been the subject of 
general comment during the past week. 
The visit was in no sense political in its 
character; these ladies merely asked that 
the people’s money should not be expended 
in providing intoxicating liquors at a ban- 
quet to be given by the city to the President 
of the United States; in other words, that 
the city taxes should not be misapplied and 
worse than wasted, in setting a bad public 
example by doing what the best people of 
the city would not do at their own homes. 
Yet this moderate and reasonable request 
was treated with a contempt scarcely con- 
cealed under an affectation of courtesy, and 
the ladies were promptly told that until the 
citizens of Boston signify their unwilling- 
ness, the mayor would continue to provide 
wine at public dinners. In answer to Mrs. 
Livermore’s timely enquiry—‘‘Whom do 
you mean by citizens; men and women?” 
Mr. Prince evaded a direct reply by saying— 
‘The people who live in the city.” What 
he really meant was—‘‘The voters by whom 
I was elected.” 

A few such incidents as this will open the 
eyes of many women to their powerless 
political position. It is a matter of little or 
no consequence to Mayor Prince that a large 
majority of the women of the city are op- 
posed to wine-drinking. The men with 
whom he associates and to whom he looks 
for votes, do, as a rule, drink wine if they 
are rich, rum and whiskey if they are poor. 
Ten such voters outweigh, in Mr. Prince’s 
political estimation, all the women of all 
the churches combined. His reception of 
these ladies would have been very different 
if they had represented an army of temper- 
ate voters. Andso the women of Boston 
pay taxes upon fifty million dollars of 
property to enable the city government to 
encourage liquor-drinking at the public 
cost. And every woman tax-payer in Bos- 
ton is compelled to help pay for the liquor. 

H. B. B. 
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CHARDON STREET CHARITY BUREAU. 


We lately published the report of the 
charities of the women of King’s Chapel. 
Now we have that of the ‘‘Chardon Street 
Co-operative Workers,” which shows how 
another band of women “‘lend a hand” to 
those who need it, and give new proof of 
the capacity of Woman to work success- 
fully by organized methods. The following 
repert is from the Hvening Transcript:— 

The Co-operative Workers, Chardon Street 
Charity Bureau consists of a body of visitors 
who devote a portion of every week to per- 
sonal visitation among the poor at the North 
End. In order that they may understand 
something of the causes of distress, each 
visitor takes but four cases, as the outside 








limit, in hope of finding work, or what may 
be called legitimate relief, for those persons 
who are under his or her particular super- 
vision. This method of obtaining relief 
has, for the past year or two, proved in the 
larger number of cases quite impossible, 
the amount of labor for the unskilled work- 
man and workwoman proving altogether 
unequal to the demand. , 

The second department, if we may call it 
so, of the labors of this society has been, 
hitherto, to establish workrooms where the 
poor women, who are really willing to work 
and will prove it by returning their sewing 
in decent condition, can receive assistance 
in this form. Both fine and coarse sewing 
is done, according to the ability of the ap- 
plicant, and some of the sewing as _ well as 
the embroidery challenges competition with 
the best French work. 

During the past year this society has em- 
ployed seventy-two women, weekly 


For coarse work, cash paid women........ $972 65 
“* fine ” = we eenevens 952 25 
Total. ... corcccceseccccessesecccecs $1,924 90 


Number of garments given, 1,031, 

Nomber of yards of material made into garments 
to be given or sold ata small price to the r, 6691. 

Mrs. Jang Pirtsiapo, Matron. 

Mr. Epwarp J, Lowe... Treasurer. 

In order to sustain this work, contribu- 
tions are at once needed. 

It is certain that the visitors of this society 
would have felt themselves quite at a loss 
to know what to do with the poor if it had 
not been for the workrooms. It is equally 
certain that the managers of the workrooms 
have felt great dependence upon the visitors 
for information with re: to their cases 
and for the stimulus which only personal 
sympathy and contact can give to the unfor- 
tunate. They ask to have their hands 
strengthened in the season which is to come 
by re-enforcements of visitors. They ask 
that more thought may be given in every 
branch of this community to the care of the 
poor—not more money to the people who 
do not earn it, but more provision to help 
them to earn it and at least a small portion 
of time given to the service of the r. 

Mary GREENWOOD LODGE. 
ANNIE FIELDs. 
Boston, June 27. 
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MR. GARRISON IN ENGLAND. 


We are indebted to the kindness of Mr. 
Samuel May, of Leicester, for the following 
extracts from a letter of Mr. Garrison to a 
friend here. 

“‘ know you will wish to hear what sort 
of an experience we had in getting across 
the Atlantic, and being transformed from 
natives into foreigners. The voyage from 
port to port, occupied alittle more than ten 
days, averaging a daily speed of three hun- 
dred miles. The weather was unusually 
cold, but fortunately we had no gale or fog, 
and saw no icebergs. F. and I had scarce- 
ly a touch of sea-sickness, neither of us 
losing a single meal, but I was much trou- 
bled with sleeplessness. We had about one 
hundred and sixty cabin passengers, com- 
posed of various nationalities, but there was 
not among them all an ill-mannered or disa- 
greeable person. Very little wine was drank 
at the table, but smoking cigars was a prac- 
tice almost universal among the men, who 
paid no regard to the presence of ladies, and 
(by an insensibility to what is decent or 
polite, which the use of tobacco is quite 
sure to produce) seemingly cared not who 


might be disagreeably affected by this bad , 


habit. In all other respects they were cour- 
teous, as becomes gentlemen. 

‘‘We spent three days at Liverpool, and 
had a most kind reception on the part of 
our friends. At Queenstown we were in- 
tercepted by a letter from Mrs. Josephine 
E. Butler, kindly inviting us, in behalf of 
herself and husband, to abide under their 
roof; but, for various reasons, we deemed 
it best to stop ata hotel. Social meetings 
were gathered for us by Mrs. Butler and 
Mr. Crosfield, which enabled us to become 
acquainted with several leading citizens of 
various professions. Last evening a large 
and select company met us at the residence 
of dear Mr. Steinthal, and this evening we 
are summoned to a similar gathering at an- 
other friend’s. But we positively decline all 
public meetings, though much regret is ex- 
pressed at our resolution to this effect. 

“Of Mrs. Butler I have room only to say 
that I do not know whether the Catholic 
Church hasa Saint Josephine, but I am sure 
that there is one belonging to the Church 
Universal.” 


_ 
or 


ONE OF THE TWELVE. 





Five years ago, twelve women, in Roches- 
ter, New York, called public attention 
to the disfranchised condition of women by 
an attempt to assert their own right to vote. 
One of these, Mrs. Hannah Mosher, who 
was a sister of Susan B. Anthony, has lately 
died after much suffering in Leavenworth, 
Kansas. Mrs. Mosher was an earnest, reso- 
lute woman, who had the courage to main- 
tain her opinions. L. 8. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND PROHIBITION. 


Epitors JouRNAL:—Is the ‘‘Union” to 
be final which was last year formed between 
the Prohibitory and Woman Suffrage par- 
ties? There are those who feel the first to 
be wholly impracticable and yet are interest- 
ed, heart and soul, in the latter. It is a 
useless waste of time to attempt to car 
out the ‘‘prohibition” ideas, and they will 
only prove a drag and an injury to Suffra- 
gists. A pity tis, that a matter of simple 
justice to so large a part of the community, 
should be entangled with political trickery, 
and that women themselves should en- 
courage and allow it. 

Let there be divorce as soon as possible 
between the two causes which are separate 








and distinct. Let each party work in its 
own way to accomplish its end. Temper- 
ance workers, who claim to rely upon ‘‘pray- 
er” mainly, have no need to call upon a city 
official asking him to change the custom of 
years in order that the President of the Uni- 
ted States be “honored” becomingly. Let 
the President honor the people by setting 
an example worthy of imitation; he can do 
more by this than Mayor Prince can possi- 
bly do in favor of the Temperance cause, 
should he work through his whole term to 
change the custom of Boston. 

Is there any probability that the ‘‘visit” 
of the Temperance ladies to the Mayor has 
a political significance, and that our Dem- 
ocratic Mayor is to be handled in the same 
manner as was Governor Rice last year? A 
woman's power for good or ill is never ques- 
tioned, therefore those who have “gifts” 
above the masses should be exceedingly 
careful of their ‘‘walk and conversation.” 
With best wishes for the ‘‘Prohibitory” and 
all temperance organizations, there is ‘‘no 
doubt in the world” of this—that an inde- 

ndent policy is the true one for Suffragists. 

oping that this will soon become the opin- 
ion of its ‘‘leaders” I remain firm in the 
faith. Cc. F. C. 

Charlestown, Mass. 

Our correspondent seems strangely igno- 
rant of the nature of our last campaign. 
There was no ‘‘union” between Suffragists 
and Prohibitionists, but only a coalition 
upon candidates acceptable to both. The 
Prohibitionists could not conscientiously 
support Governor Rice upon a license plat- 
form. The Suffragists could not with self- 
respect accept Governor Rice upon a plat- 
form framed with a double meaning. For 
the convenience of co-operation both par- 
ties nominated a State Ticket composed of 
the same men, all of whom were both Suf- 
fragists and Prohibitionists. The Prohibi- 
tion campaign and the Suffrage campaign 
were carried on by separate committees, each 
independent and distinct from the other. 
In only a few instances did the meetings 
coalesce. Both speakers and speeches were 
kept separate and distinct. 

It is a question how far the Suffrage 
movement can be promoted by separate 
party action. I havealways believed that a 
coalition of the friends of Woman Suffrage 
and Temperance inside the Republican par- 
ty would be the most effective method. 
But a large majority of the delegates at the 
Woman Suffrage State Convention last fall 
thought otherwise, and the result was a 
more thorough discussion of the question 
before the people than ever before. As for 
our policy next fall, that will depend upon 
the decision of the next Woman Suffrage 
State Convention. This decision, again, will 
depend upon the action of the next Republi- 
can, Prohibitory, and Democratic Conven- 
tions. If C. F. C. wishes to avoid another 
coalition with the Prohibitory party let him 
attend his own party convention and secure 
a candidate and platform that Suffragists 


can consistently support. H. B. B. 
oe 


ANNIVERSARY AT MOUNT HOLYOKE. 





Anniversary week, June 21, finds Mount 
Holyoke Female Seminary, at South Had- 
ley, in a more than usually flourishing 
condition financially, and generally the year 
comes to an end with a good and encourag- 
ing record. The exercises of anniversary 
week began on Tuesday morning, with the 
examination of the lower classes, the graver 
work of that day and Wednesday being in- 
terspersed with music and compositions by 
the ladies of the Seminary. All the exami- 
nations showed a marked degree of profi- 
ciency. The musical soirée in Seminary 
hall in the evening was an exceedingly 
pleasant affair, and the various parts, nota- 
bly the choruses, were finely performed. 

At 9:45 Pp. M.a large audience gathered 
in Seminary hall to listen to the selected 
compositions of the graduating class. They 
were five in number, and after their read- 
ing came the graduating exercises in the 
villagechurch. After singing by the young 
ladies, prayer was offered, and then follow- 
ed the address of Professor Riddle, D. D., 
of Hartford Theological Seminary. At the 
close of the address an anthem was sung, 
and Prefessor W. 8. Tyler of Amherst, 
president of the board of trustees, present- 
ed the diplomas with a brief address. He 
spoke of the advantages enjoyed by the 
graduates, and of the demand of the age for 
educated Christian men and women, closing 
with these words: ‘‘Never was there such 
a demand and never such an opportunity 
for educated and enlightened Christian wo- 
men to exert their almost omnipotent influ- 
ence in reforming morals, refining manners, 
purifying politics, elevating society, extend- 
ing and shaping education, organizing char- 
ity and enlarging the work of millions, ex- 
alting the public sentiment at home, and 
carrying a truly Christian civilization to 
every nation, tribe and family on the face 
of the earth. With such an education here 
obtained, and such a work before you, we 
send you forth with our blessing; the bless- 
ing of the trustees and teachers and your 
fellow-students; the blessing of your alma 
mater and all her friends, whether living on 
earth or enthroned in glory; and we invoke 
the blessing of heaven upon you in all the 
dangers and events of your future lives. 
Wherever you go may you go “blending 
earth’s discord into harmony divine.” 

The closing prayer was offered by the 
Rev. Andrew Murray, of South Africa. 

The list of graduates, with their residen- 
ces, is as follows: 8. Elizabeth Ainsworth, 








Middlebury, Vt.; Flora L. Austin, Dunsta- 
ble; Alice E. Bird, Bethlehem, Conn. ; Sarah 
M. Bouton, South Norwalk, Conn.; Susan 
H. Cairns, Waterbury, Conn.; E. Childs, 
Ellenville, N. Y.; Lydia M. Cooke, Bristol} 
R. 1; Lucy Cape, Toughkenamen, Pa.. 
Martha W. Christy, Greenwich, Conn. : 
Isabella B. Dunham, Unionville, Conn. 
Clara C. Dunning, South Norwalk, Conn. - 
Elizabeth Evans, Carbondale, Pa.: Carrie 
P. Farnsworth, Cesarea, Turkey; Adelia 
F. Gates, Wales; Harriet B. Harmon, Law. 
rence; Emily C. Hawley, Brookfield, Conn. , 
Mary 8. Hazen, Springfield; Anna C. Her. 
rick, North Woodstock, Conn.; Roxa J. 
Hodges, Rochester, N. Y.; Emma F. 
Holmes, Walpole, N. H.; Mary 8. Hosmer, 
Marshfield, Mo.; Jennie B. Houston, 
Thompsonville, Ct.; Mary L. Jay, Carbon- 
dale, Pa.; Ellen M. Jennings, Wellesley ; 
Mary E. Jones, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Julia A, 
Kelley, Ashfield; Amy A. Keys, Pomfret, 
Ct.; Anna J. Kimball, Wells River, Yt.: 
Elizabeth M. Mayhew, East Hampton; L, 
Bell Merrill, Washington, D. C.; Jennie L, 
Moorhouse, Shelburne, Vt.; Cornelia A. 
Norton, South Norwalk, Ct.; Mary A. 
Phelps, Southampton; Augusta C. Pratt, 
Deep River, Ct. ; Clara H. Richards, Keene, 
N. H.; Harriet G. Richardson, Ware; An- 
nie M. Robbins, Rocky Hill, Ct.; Emma C, 
Smith, Granby; Caroline W. Stranghen, 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; Eliza W. Tuttle, Ches- 
hire, Ct.; Mary F. Waite, Holyoke; Rosa- 
bell Whitney, Wadham’s Mills, N. Y.; 
Mary C. Wilcox, Northborough. 

The trustees congratulate themselves that 
during the past year of financial distress the 
Seminary funds have not depreciated, the 
income for the year being no less than usu- 
al. Over $2000 has been expended during 
the year in improvements of the building 
and grounds. The scarcity of water in the 
dry seasons has induced the trustees to ap- 
propriate $1500 for an artesian well, and an 
appropriation has also been made for a new 
philosophical apparatus, and for the publi- 
cation of a catalogue of the Memorandum 
Society. This has been compiled by Mrs. 
Pease, a former principal, and corresponds 
to the triennial of colleges. Several addi- 
tions have been made to the scientific and 
art collections since the dedication of the 
new art building. A case of African flow- 
ers for the herbarium was received from 
Mrs. Grant of South Africa. 

The reunions of the classes of 1852, 1867, 
and 1875 were largely attended, and among 
the anniversay visitors were the Messrs. Mur- 
ray from the Dutch colony in South Africa, 
who are in search of teachers for their new 
seminary. They wish to obtain eleven, 
eight of whom are already secured among 
the graduates of Mt. Holyoke, one of the 
number being Miss 8. M. Clary, one of the 
teachers during the last year. 

*oe 


CADET FLIPPER. 





‘The most striking illustration of class 
prejudice this year has been afforded,” says 
the Christian Union, ‘‘not by Mississippi or 
Louisiana, but by West Point. In 1873, 
Cadet Flipper entered the Military Acad- 
emy. God had given him a black skin, a 
warm heart, an active brain and a patriotic 
ambition. He was guilty of no other crime 
than that of being a Negro and bent on ob- 
taining a good education. He represented 
a race which had done as good fighting for 
the flag as any done by the fair-skinned 
Anglo-Saxon or Celt. Congress had recog- 
nized his right and the right of his race to 
education. 

‘But his classmates decided that it should 
be denied him. If they had possessed the 
brutal courage of jthe murderers ‘of Chiso]m 
they would have shot him, or whipped him, 
or hung him; but they were not brave 
enough for that, and they invented instead 
a punishment worse than the State has in- 
flicted upon its most brutal criminals. 
They condemned him to four years of soli- 
tude and silence. For four years not a 
classmate spoke to Cadet Flipper; for three 
years he did not hear his own voice, except 
in the recitation-room, on leave of absence, 
or in chance conversation with a stray vis- 
itor. Then another Negro entered West 
Point, and he had one companion. The 
prison walls of a Sing Sing cell are more 
sympathetic than human prejudice. And 
in all that class of ’77 there were not to be 
found a dozen men brave enough to break 
through this wall of silence and give the 
imprisoned victim his liberty. At least 
two-thirds of the class are Republican ap- 
pointees; and not one champion of equal 
rights! In all that class but one hero—and 
he a Negro. Seventy-five braves against 
one! And the one was victorious. He 
fought out the four years’ campaign, con- 
quered and graduated. Honor to the Afri- 
can; shame to the Anglo-Saxon.” 

oe 


THE PROSCRIPTION OF JEWS. 


The action of Judge Hilton, of New York, 
in excluding Jews from his hotel in Sarato- 
ga, meets with almost universal censure. 
One of the brightest comments upon the af- 
fair is the following: 

To the Editor of the New York Times: 

Immediately after my perusal of the 
Times this morning I became wrapt in rev- 
erie. I found myself in Saratoga, and in 
the corridor of the Grand Union Hotel. A 
stranger, evidently a foreigner, entered, and 
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oing to the clerk's desk, the following dia- 
fo e ensued : 
tranger—Mr. Clerk, I would like to en- 
a suite of rooms for a few weeks. 

Fierk—(Eyeing stranger closely,) Yes, Sir; 
please register your name on the approba- 
tion register. 

Stranger—Might I ask what you mean by 
the approbation register? 

Clerk—This is a book invented by Mr. 
Hilton, upon which all applicants for board 
must first register, in order that we can see 
if there is anything wrong about them. We 
have to be very particular here now. 

Stranger—Quite proper. [Writes—‘‘D'Is- 
raeli, London, — 

Clerk—We are full now. Not enough 
room left to accommodate an infant. Con- 
gress Hall isa nice hotel. You can be en- 
tertained there. 

Stranger—But I prefer to stay here. 

Clerk—But Mr. Hilton says you can’t do 
it; you are a Jew. 

Stranger—W hat is Mr. Hilton’s religion? 

Before this conundrum was answered by 
the gentlemanly clerk I awoke, and, look- 
ing at the paper before me, saw at once that 
it was a dream of the past, of the dark do- 
ings of the ages of Serhentay. and felt 
pleased to know that we lived in a free 
country, where such distinctions do not ex- 
ist, and that every person had the right to 
build and worship his own God without in- 
terference and without prejudice to any 
right which the fact of his being a human 
being entitles him to. 

REUBEN RECENT. 

New York, Wednesday, June 20. 

o> 


A HUNDRED YEARS OLD. 





It was our pleasure te meet quite recently 
with the oldest living person in Plymouth, 
Mass., Mrs. Southward, who celebrated 
her one hundredth birth-day, June 25. 

When we entered her humble home she 
sat with a book in her hands, printed in or- 
dinary type, from which she had been read- 
ing without the aid of glasses. Her mind is 
active and clear, and but for her deafness, 
we should have enjoyed a much longer and 
fuller conversation with her. She was de- 
lighted to revert to past scenes. Her hus- 
band was a ship carpenter, and bought the 
house in which she has ever since lived, in 
1812, for thirty dollars. She has had eleven 
children, A son lives in the house with her 
and she still does all of the housework nec- 
essary to their comfort and well being, be- 
sides, during the past two years, she has 
made twelve patch-work bed quilts. When 
asked if she would gladly take up the bur- 
dens of life and live them over again, she 
replied ‘‘No; in most respects she did not 
think that she could do better than she had 
done. Of one thing though she was sure, 
that she would never again work so hard as 
she had worked.”’ 

Her husband died and left her to rear her 
large family alone; her sons were appren- 
ticed to trades, and only brought her during 
this time twenty-five cents per week, and to 
eke out the necessities of the family she 
took in washing. 

We could but wonder, as we looked upon 
the vigorous form of this centennarian, if 
there will be born this June 25, in Ply- 
mouth, a girl who will live to tell of this, 
and of the next century, with health and in- 
tellect as little impaired. M. J. 8. B. 

+e 


A TRIBUTE TO MRS, LIVERMORE. 


Eprrors JoURNAL:—Last Sunday, at the 
church of the Unity, I listened to one of 
Mr. Savage's eloquent sermons, in which he 
recounted the advice given by Mr. Moody 
to the Ladies’ Christian Temperance Union 
“to change their name from Christian to 
Evangelical!” The ladies urged the sensible 
objection that this action would exclude 
some of their most earnest workers, who 
were of Liberal faith, including their Pres 
ident, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 

“Let them all go” replied Mr. Moody, 
“even your president, though she is a good 
woman!” 

Said Mr. Savage, “If sucha good woman 
as Mrs. Livermore can be so good without 
Evangelical Christianity, then many will say 
--let Evangelical Christianity go!” 

A spontaneous applause burst involunta- 
tily from his large audience at this beau- 
tiful tribute toa noble woman,and every face 
reflected sympathy with these brave words. 

Boston, June 25. L. 8. HILLS. 

_———__] o—_—_——_—_—_— 


IN MEMORIAM. 





An ardent friend of Woman Suffrage and 
one of the noblest men in America, Robert 
Dale Owen, died on Sunday at his summer 
cottage, Lake George. He was born in 
Glasgow, Scotland, November 7, 1801. His 
father was Robert Owen, a practical philan- 
thropist and reformer, and his mother a 
daughter of David Dale. Mr. Dale, in con- 
nection with Sir Richard Arkwright, the 
iiventor of the spinning-jenny, was the 
builder of the manufacturing village of 
New Lanark, which Robert Owen purchased 
after his marriage to Miss Dale, and con- 
ducted for thirty years, greatly to his pe- 
cuniary profit and to the improvement of 
the condition of his employés. There Rob- 
ert Dale Owen spent his youth until, at the 
age of seventeen, having been under the 
care of a private tutor, he was sent to the 
then famous college of Hofuyl, near Berne, 
Switzerland. Mr. Owen has written a full 
account (Atlantic Monthly, May, 1873) of this 
peculiar institution. He came to America 
'n 1825 and settled upon a tract in New 


Ten years later he was elected a member of 
the Legislature and was twice returned. 
During this service he procured the passage, 
in the face of violent opposition, of a bill 
devoting half the surplus revenue to the 
public schools. 

In 1843-7 he was a member of the Nation- 
al House of Representatives, in which body 
he had the honor of introducing the bill 
organizing the Smithsonian Institution, and 
of serving as chairman of the select com- 
mittee on the subject. His next public ser- 
vice was in 1850, when he was a member of 
the Indiana Constitutional Convention. In 
the following year he entered the Legisla- 
ture, which revised the laws to conform to 
the new constitution. Through his efforts 
& law was enacted securing independent 
rights of property to widows and married 
women, and in recognition of this, the wo- 
men of Indiana presented him with a mag- 
nificent silver pitcher. In 1853 he was called 
again into the national service, being sent 
to Naples where he remained five years. 
The events of his later life are doubtless 
too fresh in the public mind to require par- 
ticular notice. 

Mr. Owen's writings comprise ‘‘Pocahon- 
tas,” an historical drama; ‘‘Hints on public 
Architecture ;” ‘Moral Physiology,” a trea- 
tise on population; ‘‘Beyend the Breakers,” 
a novel; and many minor works. But he is 
best known as an author by his books on 
Spiritualism; ‘‘Footfalls in the Boundary 
of Another World,” and ‘‘The Debatable 
Land between this World and the next.” 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


By a new law in Indiana, marriages be- 
tween persons nearer of kiu than second 
cousins are forbidden. 

The salaries of the teachers of the public 
schools of Winona, Minnesota, are to be re- 
duced fifteen per cent. 

Rochester, N. Y., June 20, five young la- 
dies were graduated at the Wells College, 
Aurora, Commencement. 

The Pleasonton theory of the curative 
properties of blue glass is now generally 
abandoned except by General Pleasonton 
himself. 

Southern California is now experiencing 
a season of drought such as was never be- 
fore seen by the majority of its present 
inhabitants. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation will send Miss Lelia Patridge to help 
in the Colorado canvass. She will be a 
most efficient helper. 

Hamilton & Co. is the name of a co- 
operative firm of nine young women in 
School Street, London, England, engaged 
in shirt-making. The firm employs forty 
sewing women. 

The Women’s Christian Temperance Un 
ion of Massachusetts has eighty local tem- 
perance unions, all but eighteen of which 
have been organized during the last year. 
The amount of money raised is $19,000. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was honored by a 
reception at the residence of Lord Hough- 
ton in London recently. She has also at- 
tended one Suffrage meeting. We expect 
direct communications from her ere long. 

The Sixth Annual Exhibition of Industri- 
al Drawing at the Massachusetts Normal 
Art School, 28 School Street, Boston, open- 
ed on Monday, June 18, at noon. It was 
highly creditable both to teachers and 
scholars. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Boston have taken possession of 
the houses 36 and 38 Harrison avenue, for a 
Friendly Inn. All articles pledged for the 
furnishing of the house can now be sent 
there. Contributions are solicited. 

Gen. Grant hus breakfasted with Mr. 
George W. Smalley, in London. Among 
the guests were Prof. Huxley, Matthew Ar- 
nold, Sir Charles Dilke, Robert Browning, 
Tom Hughes, Anthony Trollope, the editors 
of the Spectator and News, and other distin- 
tinguished men. 

The Committee of Old South Preservers 
who are making arrangements for a fair, had 
a meeting last week, when more tables were 
pledged. They also came together again 
June 29, at 11 a. mM. The wife of Mayor 
Prince has undertaken a special table from 
her own part of the city. 

The conditions required by the Boston 
committee having the poor children’s free 
excursions in charge are that the child, if a 
boy, shall not be over ten, or if a girl, over 
twelve years old, and that in all cases it 
shall be the child’s only opportunity to 
spend a day in the country. 

The commencement exercises of the State 
University, Minnesota, took place on the 
Tthinst. Sixteen were graduated,—thirteen 
gentlemen and three ladies. Nine take the 
degree of bachelor of arts, three bachelor 
of science three (ladies) bachelor of litera- 
ture, and one bachelor of architecture. 

The Colorado Miner says that at the late 
school election in Georgetown the total 
number of votes cast was 730; of this num- 
ber 125 were by women. Mrs. Mary M. 
Collins was elected Secretary of the School 
Board, receiving 700 votes; Adolph H. 
Borman was elected Treasurer and Wm. 
Mendenhall President. 











Harmony, Indiana, purchased by his father. 


Rev. Mr. Boyd, a Baptist clergyman, late- 


ly of Boston but now of St. Louis, at the 
regular weekly prayer meeting invited the 
‘brethren and sisters” to take part in the 
praying and speaking. This invitation to 
the sisters is anew move in the right direc- 
tion, and was promptly accepted. The in- 
vitation to vote may find as cordial an ac- 
ceptance hereafter. 

M. Tacussel, Inspector of Telegraphs at 
Rodez, has published an excellent pamphlet 
called, ‘‘The White Slave Trade.” The in- 
spiration of this work is attributed to the 
Countess de Gasparin, whose correspond- 
ence with persons in the provinces of France 
is a constant stimulus to the cause of Wo- 
man’s Rights. This work is being largely 
circulated. 

Hon. Clark Jillson, of Worcester, Mass., 
who has a taste for old and rare books, has 
recently added to his collection the oldest 
printed book in Worcester, and one of the 
oldest to be found anywhere. It is a copy 
of Cicero’s Orations, printed by ‘‘Magister 
Adam” in 1472, less than twenty years after 
the invention of the art, and twenty years 
before the discovery of America. 

At the commencement exercises of Boston 
University, President Warren conferred de- 
grees upon 171 graduates of the different 
departments as follows: College of Liber- 
al Arts, 31, including 8 ladies; College of 
Music, 1; College of Agriculture, 7; School 
of Theology, 24; Law School, 47; Medical 
School, 45, including 18 ladies; School of 
Oratory, 13, including 7 ladies; School of 
all the Sciences, 3, including 1 lady. 

The will of the late Hon. Edward Earle 
was filed at the probate office Friday. His 
widow, Ann B. Earle, is named as executrix, 
and no public bequests are made, the entire 
estate, with the exception of an annual in- 
come to his only daughter, Mrs. James 8. 
Rogers, being devised to the executrix. The 
value of the real estate is affirmed not to ex- 
ceed $100,000, and the personal estate $20, - 
000. The will was made June 15, 1850. 

A report of the services at the funeral of 
the late John T. Sargent is published in a 
neat pamphlet of twenty-two pages, by Wm. 
Gill. It contains choice tributes to the 
memory of a true man, made by James 
Freeman Clarke, Wendell Phillips and 
John Weirs. There are also collected the 
testimonies from the press by Col. T. W. 
Higginson, Rev. C. A. Bartol, also the res- 
olutions of the Free Religious Association, 
and of the Wendell Phillips Club. 

The landmarks of old London are disap- 
pearing with wonderful rapidity. The city 
is undergoing a gradual but constant trans- 
formation. It is becoming more and more 
like New York and Boston every day. 
Overhanging gables, quaint bow-windows, 
and picturesque corners are giving way to 
big wooden offices and warehouses. Ancient 
taverns, famous in the coaching days of 100 
years ago, are being removed to make room 
for new hotels and gorgeous restaurants. 

A Brookfield man borrewed a Newfound- 
land dog for company on a fishing excursion, 
and while away got too drunk to get home, 
after catching a number of fish, which he 
placed ina six quart pail and filled with 
water. The dog waited till about dark, and 
then carried the pail home in his teeth, hold- 
ing his head high and stepping short in or- 
der to walk at all. The man was found 
near midnight lying on the ground near the 
depot. The effort so wearied the dog that 
he could scarcely hold up his head the next 
day. 

The Rev. Isaac M. See, pastor of the 
Wyckliffe Street Presbyterian Church, who 
was recently tried by the Presbytery for al- 
lowing women to occupy his pu'pit, and 
who has appealed the case to the General 
Assembly, is now charged with slander by 
E. T. Cone. Mr. Cone was not re-elected 
elder this year, and he charges that Mr. 
See urged the church to vote against him. 
A committee has been appointed to investi- 
gate the case, and specific charges will be 
presented at the meeting of the Newark, N. 
J., Presbytery in October. 

Under the law recently enacted, abolishing 
the female prison at Sing Sing, N. Y., fifty 
of its inmates were recently transferred to 
the Kings County Penitentiary. At noon, 
under the charge of Detective James Jack- 
son, two of the matrons, and four guards, 
they were marched down to the prison pier 
and placed on board of the propeller Lead- 
er. About fifty women remain in the pris- 
on, and are engaged on a contract for the 
manufacture of collars. As soon as this 
contract is fulfilled they will also be remov- 
ed to the Kings County Penitentiary. 

Thiers has a beautiful library of twenty 
thousand volumes, and it is lighted from 
the top. His eighty years have hardly 
slackened the rate of his labor. He is up 
by daylight, brews his own coffee, and is 
closeted with M. Barthelemy Saint-Hilaire 
when the busy quarter around him is still 
silent. He is a great economist of his time 
and health, and sleeps regularly twice in 
the course of the day. His drinks are milk 
and coffee, and he eats plain meats. When 
he wants to gather strength for a long effort 
in the Tribune, a copious glass of coffee ap- 
pears before him. 

A farmer in Goshen, N. Y., makes it easy 
for himself, uncomfortable for the potato 
bugs and fattening to the toads, by employ- 





ing the services of a large number of the 


latter in his potato patch. He has con- 
structed a pit, into which the toads retire 
when not on active duty, and at regular in- 
tervals they are let out to devour the bugs, 
which they do very effectively. In France 
toads are cherished with great care by the 
farmers and gardeners for their valuable 
insect-destroying qualities, and they are 
bought and sold and have a regular market 
value. 

The ceremonies at Guildhall last week, 
on the occasion of presenting ex-President 
Grant with the freedom of London, were of 
an imposing description. Speeches were 
made by the city chamberlain and General 
Grant, and at the déjeuner following the 
civic services some eight hundred ladies 
and gentlemen were present. The Lord 
Mayor, in proposing the health of his guest, 
made a neat speech, and the general inter- 
change of sentiment was extremely cordial. 

A careful reading of the building law will 
show that the danger which the Shawmut 
Avenue building incurred is fully provided 
against, so far as law is necessary. The 
building was erected and has stood for five 
years, liable to be at any time the scene of 
such a calamity as has at length happened, 
because the law wasnotenforced. For this 
neglect somebody is responsible, no doubt, 
and it is for the jury to determine where 
that responsibility belongs.-—Boston Adver- 
tiser. 

A young lady of this city who lives with 
her grandfather, heard him say that he must 
send a man to get in four tons of coal that 
lay in the yard. Being a girl of spunk and 
muscle, she resolved to play a practical joke 
onthe old gentleman. So, after he was 
gone, she took the shovel, pitched that coal 
into a barrow, wheeled it into the shed, and 
shoveled it into the bin, so that when the 
man of the house returned, there was not a 
coal to be seen outside. And so far from 
being masculine in appearance, she is one 
of the most attractive young ladies of the 
city. — Belfast (Me.) Journal. 

Great is the contrast between the fair sex 
in New Yorkand Paris. In the former they 
are all lovely despite the frequent lack of 
taste and fitness in the matter of dress; 
charming and seductive, even if they will 
crowd into_horse-cars resplendent with sol- 
itaire diamonds, white bonnets, velvet cos- 
tumes and white gloves, and tinkling with 
bangles like sleigh-bells. In Paris no such 
outrage on good taste is visible. The com- 
binations of art and exquisite skill have be- 
come such an important attraction that one 
forgets the inferior gem in admiring the 
good setting.—New York World. 

What the election of Nicholls gave Lou- 
isiana, the election of Hampton has not yet 
given to South Carolina. And the reason 
is that the Louisiana democracy held them- 
selves bound, in honor, to fulfillevery pledge 
they or Gov. Nicholls had given during 
their struggle for the mastery, while a sec- 
tion of the democracy of South Carolina 
disregard utterly the pledges of their party 
and their leaders, and resent, as dictation, 
the wise counsel of the soldier-statesman 
who led them to victory, who secured to 
them the fruits of victory, and made these 
very democrats what they are now. —Charles- 
ton (S. C.) News. 

It is wonderful how much time and 
thought, ladies of leisure give to the cause 
of the education of women; on the School 
Committee, and as members of tne three 
societies devoted to Woman's education, 
they work faithfully through the school 
year, making personal acquaintance with 
the advanced students, helping those who 
need help, whether of money, friends or 
sympathy, and seeking in every way not 
only to remove obstacles from the path of 
women who are striving for education, but 
to inspire a love of books and desire for in- 
struction in those who are indifferent. —Bos- 
ton Lor. Worcester Spy. 

President White, of Cornell, writing from 
Italy, says: ‘‘The more I travel through 
these ancient lands, and take a view of our 
American affairs from outside, in the light 
thus obtained the more thorough becomes 
my conviction that our main bulwark against 
the terrible evils that have swept over other 
lands must be found in a thorough system 
of education, complete in all its parts, man- 
aged by the people, and not in the hands of 
any sect or party. I say complete in all its 
parts, because I am convinced that high 
school instruction must form a part of such 
a system in order that the public schools in 
general may be kept in proper efficiency.” 


Candor compels us to say, and we say it 
with profound regret, that the killing of 
Mr. Chisolm and his son and daughter, and 
the killing of Gilmer and McClelland, were 
brutal and cold-blooded murders wholly 
without justification. ‘‘It is necessary now 
to prove to the country that Mississippi jus- 
ticeis blind, and holds the scales with even 
hand, whether Democrats er Republicans 
be the culprits. Unless this be done, with- 
out halting or hesitation, Mississippi will re- 
main under a cloud for years to come, and 
will bear a reputation for violence and law- 
lessness foreign to the temper and nature of 
her people.” —Charleston News and Courier 


Carl Schurz dismisses from the interior 
department 20 clerks, 19 of whom were wo- 
men. Iam not prepared to say that it was 





not necessary to dismiss everyone of these 





women; I only say that the dispreportion 
of the sexes was more remarkable than that 
even of Massachusetts, and goes some way 
to prove the assertions constantly made to 
me by women in this department, that Carl 
Schurz says, “he does not want women in 
the department at all, and is guing to clear 
them all out.” I never heard Mr. Schurz 
say this, and I give him the benefit of the 
faintest doubt. I am not willing to believe 
that the husband of Mrs. Schurz ever said 
anything of the kind. — Mary Clemmer's 
Washington Letter. 

The Massachusetts Legislature has more 
than once refused to give women a vote on 
the question of liquor licenses. Yet they 
are the greatest sufferers by the traffic. 
Charles H. Payson, living on a farm three 
miles from Tilton, N. H., attacked his wife 
recently, coming behind her while washing, 
and struck her three blows with an axe, cut- 
ting two gashes over four inches long in her 
head, exposing the brain, and one in the 
shoulder. The wounds are probably fatal. 
Payson was arrested by his wife’s two sons, 
who held him till the officers came. He was 
intoxicated. The woman was conscious 
when the physician arrived, and told how 
the deed was done, and made her will. 

In London, June 18, the case of Charles 
Bradlaugh and Mrs. Annie Besant, the free- 
thought advocate, who were arrested some 
time since on a charge of printing and pub- 
lishing a pamphlet alleged to be of an im- 
moral character, which was adjourned to 
allow the defendants time to prepare their 
defense, was begun before Lord Chief-Jus- 
tice Cockburn and a special jury. The so- 
liciter-General spoke, condemning the book 
asindecent. Mrs. Besant replied, defending 
the book and denying that it was obscene. 
The trial was unfinished at the adjournment 
of the court. Since the beginning of the 
prosecution the circulation of the book has 
increased from 700 copies yearly to 100,000 
copies. ; 

M. Stephen Commanderdis, the learned 
Secretary of the Archeological Society of 
Athens, has just discovered the monument 
mentioned by Thucydides as having been 
erected by Peisistratus, son of Hippias, and 
grandson of the tyrant Peisistratus. The 
stone, which was lying neglected on the 
right bank of the Illisus, southwest of the 
Temple of the Olympian Jove, bears an in- 
scription, of which the following is the 
translation: ‘‘This monument, upon bis ad- 
vent to power, Peisistratus, the son of Hip- 
pias, has dedicated in the Temple ef the 
Pythian Apollo.” The discovery of this re- 
markable stone fixes the site of the temple 
of the Pythian Apolo, which was hitherto 
unknown. 

Hugo Funcke runs a silk factory at Col- 
lege Point, N. Y., and employs a number of 
girls. Prior to Whit-Monday he gave or- 
ders that the mill should run as usual upon 
that day; but the girls did not like the ar- 
rangement, and, when the day arrived, they 
made it a holiday. Funcke was indignant, 
and determined to ‘‘get square.” Last week 
he proposed to make a reduction of wages 
sufficient to compensate him for the loss. 
The girls, learning of this, remonstrated, 
but to no avail. Funcke insisted upon mulct- 
ing them in thirty cents each. Whereupon 
the girls quit work ina body. This was a 
turn of affairs that Mr. Funcke had not an- 
ticipated. He stood out fora day or two, 
but was finally forced to capitulate, and the 
girls are now at work again without deduc- 
tion. 

While we are considering the propriety 
of tippling at the public expense, why not 
goa step further and ask—-what right has 
the city of Boston, in its corporate capacity, 
to give a banquet at all? Where in the 
charter do we find any warrant for the con- 
sumption of the wines and cigars, the meats 
and the drinks, which are daily dispensed 
at the City Hall to the extent of many thou- 
sand dollars perannum? By what right is 
every man and woman in the community 
taxed for the unnecessary and costly fes- 
tivities of city officials? We noticed that 
the Mayor of one of our Eastern cities re- 
cently refused to sign an order for the pay- 
ment of appropriations of this character. 
If we cannot get a Mayor of that sort, why 
not test the legality of such expenditures, in 
the courts, and if defeated there, why not 
apply to the Legislature for a revision of 
the City Charter in the interest of economy 
and reform? 

The Governor of Madrid, who exercises 
the right of censorship over all publications, 
has suppressed Mrs. Butler’s work, called 
“A Voice in the Wilderness,” which had 
been translated into Spanish and published, 
at Madrid, by persons anxious to see Spain 
included among the countries adhering to 
the Federation. This functionary ‘‘believed 
that the ‘‘Voice in the Wilderness” was too 
dangerous a book to be sold in the midst of 
the vile and base literature which is exposed 
every day forsale in the windows of the 
book stores of Spain.” A friend of our cause 
in Madrid has made application to the au- 
thorities, and we understand, has even pre- 
ferred his petition to Canovas, for a revoca- 
tion of the Governor’s order. In case he 
did not succeed in this petition, he intended 
to arrange with our fellow-worker, Empey- 
taz, to bring out another edition at Barce- 
lona, the Governor of that city being en- 
lightened and just. 
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ON A NAUGHTY LITTLE BOY, SLEEPING. 
BY BRET HARTE. 


Just now I missed from hall and stair 
A joyful treble that had grown 
As dear to me as that grave tone 
That tells the world my older care. 
And little footsteps on the floor 
Were stayed. I laid aside my pen, 
Forgot my theme, and listened—then 
Stole softly to the library door. 
No sight! no sound!—a moment's freak 
Of fancy filled my pulses through; 
“If—no"’—and yet, that fancy drew 
A father’s blood from heart and cheek. 
And then—I found him! There he lay, 
Surprised by sleep, caught in the act, 
The rosy Vandal who had sacked 
His little town, and thought it play: 
‘The shattered vase; the broken jar; 
A match still smouldering on the floor; 
The inkstand’s purple pool of gore; 
The chessmen scattered near and far. 
Strewn leaves of albums lightly pressed 
This wicked “‘Baby of the Woods;” 
In fact, of half the household goods 
This son and heir was seized—possessed. 
Yet all in vain, for sleep had caught 
The hand that reached, the feet that strayed; 
And fallen in that ambuscade 
The victor was himself o’erwrought. 
What though torn leaves and tattered book 
Still testified his deep disgrace! 
I stooped and kissed the inky face, 
With its demure and calm outlook. 
Then back I stole, and half beguiled 
My guilt, in trast that when my sleep 
Should come, there might be One who'd keep 
An equal mercy for His child. 
—Harper’s Magazine for July. 
eoDe 


“NIGHTWATCHES.” 


BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 








“While the slow clock, as they were miser'’s gold, 
Counts and recounts the mornward steps of Time, 
The darkness thrills with conscience of each crime, 
By death committed, daily grown more bold; 
Once more the list of all my wrongs is told, 

And ghostly hands stretch to me from my prime 
Helpless farewells, as from an alien clime; 

For each new loss redoubles all the old: 

‘This morn ‘twas May; the blossoms were astir 
With southern wind; but now the boughs are bent 
With snow instead of birds, and all things freeze; 
How much of all my past ¢s dumb with her, 

And of my future, too, for with her went 

Half of that world I ever cared to please!" 
—Altlantic Monthly. 





ede 
QUESTION. 
BY THOMAS 8. COLLIER. 


Blossoms were on the apple-trees; 
The birds were humming in the air: 
Nature concerted harmonies 
To rob the world of care; 
Down by the meadow stream, we two 
Saw the white clouds their shadow cast 
Along the distant mountains blue, 
And dream-like as the past. 
We two! Ah, that was years ago; 
We thonght the two would pass away, 
And that but one the years would show; 
We thought the gods would play 
Wild songs of melody divine, 
To make the future bright and fair; 
And that the sun of joy woul? shine 
All times and everywhere. 
Just as a million souls have thought! 
There came a day when tears were shed; 
And one the world’s mad struggle sought, 
And one pined to the dead; 
He longed for fame, that kept in sight 
Yet ever seemed to miss his grasp; 
And she lost all life’s hope and light, 
Striving his hand to clasp. 
Well, it was years ago, I said; 
The stream is there; the blossoms flush 
The trees with glory; she is dead. 
The bees—they do not hush 
Their humming as they seek the sweet; 
I wonder, though, if we two may, 
As one, in heaven's home love and meet, 
And find a perfect day. 
—Boston Transcript. 








For the Wemen's Jemma. 
AT A FARMER’S 
FIRESIDE. 


BY. A. 8. WRIGHT. 





CHAPTER I. 

I'll first introduce myself; Iam an old 
maid of forty-five. 

After mentioning this fact, of course my 
name is unimportant, and my occupation 
too, as for that matter; but, that you may 
understand how it happened that I was lo- 
cated for the winter of 1876-7 in farmer 
Barry’s family, I will just say that I went 
there to work for his daughter Fanny, in 
the capacity of dress-maker and seamstress. 

I have not told my age to any one before, 
for these twenty years; and I suppose now 
that if an acquaintance were to ask me how 
old I am, I should snap out something pret- 
ty sharp. But one grows strangely pliable 
and confidential in talking tothe public. I 
really think I should be tempted to chat 
quite familiarly about my love-affairs—if 
I had any; but since I have not, (a sad fact 
to admit) I'll do the next most agreeable 
thing, and talk about other-people’s. 

I don’t mind telling you, kind reader, that 
Fanny Barry intended to be married in the 
spring of 1877, though I should not dare to 
let her know that I had ever hinted such a 
thing. For she has a temper that would be 
hard to match, notwithstanding her bird- 
like voice and soft ways. She has the idea 
that none of the neighbors mistrusted that I 
went there to work upon her wedding out- 
fit; but if she had worked in as many fami- 
lies as I have, in the rural towns of New 
Hampshire, she would have known the rare 
guessing qualities of the people too well to 
indulge in any such absurdity. 

For a time she made a great show of love 
for Gerald Green; but, notwithstanding this, 


I speedily came to the conclusion that she 
loved the hundred thousand dollars to 
which he was the prospective heir, vastly 
better. If I were obliged to state my rea- 
sons for forming such an opinion I should, 
without doubt, fail to do so explicitly. It 
is so difficult—nay, impossible,—to describe 
all the chance looks and acts which may 
mean little in themselves, but which ac- 
quire an important bearing when united 
with attendant circumstances of time and 
place and the indefinable something that 
speaks directly from mind to mind. 

Fanny and I did not take to each other at 
the very first; and had it not been for her 
mother, a gentle-mannered, placid-faced 
lady, I should never have consented to stay 
beneath the same roof with her. True, she 
has a figure that it is a real pleasure to fit a 
dress to,—no padding here, nor pinching 
there; no enlarging for a projecting shoul- 
der, nor biasing for a depressed one, simply 
shape to the form and the result is perfec- 
tion. Then, too, she is just tall enough to 
carry off a good deal of drapery (a thing I 
delight in). Long trains and elaborately 
trimmed over-skirts are just suited to her. 

Added to this, she has fine taste in select- 
ing the most becoming shades and styles, 
and makes such a picture of herself that it 
is actually a delight to look at her. Of 
course, this means when she is good na- 
tured; but I must confess this is the small- 
er portion of the time. 

When she is angry her blue, almond- 
shaped eyes have a kind of cruel glitter in 
them, that sends the chills creeping down 
my back ina decidedly uncomfortable man- 
ner. And this sensation is also increased 
by the sight of her ghostly pale face. She 
never flushes, as most people do when an- 
gry, but turns white even to her lips. In 
her moments of most intense excitement 
she will clench her hands into her superb, 
golden hair in such a tragic way as would 
do credit to Queen Constance herself. 

Whatever possessed Gerald to fancy her 
instead of her younger sister, Mary, with 
her fine, intellectual face and affectionate 
nature, is more than I can tell. But I sup- 
pose (man-like) he was fascinated by her lily 
complexion and golden curls. They are 
beautiful—there’s no denying it; and she 
has a way of fastening them up in acareless, 
graceful fashion, that allows loose, shining 
coils to fall here and there about her neck 
and shoulders, like stray bits of sunshine. 

Her mother, kind soul, seems to think she 
is quite unable to control that horrid temp- 
er of hers; but I am quite confident she 
could, if she only had a sufficiently strong 
motive for doing so. The trouble is, her 
moral nature is too weak, or too imperfect- 
ly developed to offer any powerful induce- 
ment from within; and outward circum- 
stances rarely bring to bear upon her undis- 
ciplined spirit a very strong restraining in- 
fluence. That thissometimes happens how- 
ever, is proved by a little incident that oc- 
curred some two or three weeks after I be- 
came a member of the household. Farmer 
Barry and his wife and two daughters com- 
prised the family. ‘They had no hired help 
except myself, either in-doors or out. 
Mary assisted her mother in doing the house- 
work, and Fanny sewed with me. To my 
regret we were alone much of the time. 

On the afternoon referred to, the conver- 
sation chanced to turn upon her lover. He 
was a lawyer by profession, and had an of- 
fice in the village near by; but he had not 
any practice, to speak of, and, in my opin- 
ion, didn’t want any. He “‘liked best to 
scribble for newspapers,” he said. 

Now I have always thought this was the 
poorest of poor business for a young man 
to engage in, unless he has special talent for 
the work; and this I did not believe Gerald 
Green had. I could not help telling Fanny 
so when she was boasting of some verses of 
his that had found their way into a popular 
magazine. 

“It is not to be expected that you could 
appreciate Gerald,” she replied, with a lofty 
toss of her head and an insulting sneer in 
her eyes. 

“Asif you could,” 1 retorted, in a way 
that sent the color from her face in a twink- 
ling, while she literally (so I thought at the 
moment) looked daggers at me. 

With a stitch half taken, I sat gazing at 
her over my glasses, feeling as if I were 
about to be annihilated upon the spot, when 
the sharp click of the door-latch startled 
me. 

Looking quickly in the direction of the 
sound, I saw the door swing back, and Ger- 
ald stand in the opening. He did not no- 
tice me at first; his gaze rested upon Fanny, 
who sat nearer him, and more directly in 
the range of his vision. 

I immediately followed the direction of 
his gaze, and had a full view of her as she 
turned, after a moment’s delay, to greet the 
new comer. 

What a change had come over her! I 
could scarcely believe my own eyes. There 
she sat, blooming as a blush rose, and pliant 
as a water lily, with love-light beaming in 
her blue eyes, and a happy smile revealing 
her white even, teeth. 

It was evident that at ‘the first warning 
sound she had diyined who was coming, 
and, with marvelous self-control, had sup- 
pressed every visible trace of the rage that 
possessed her. 





“Verily, this girl can out-do £olus him- 





self in subduing tempests,”’ was my silent 
comment. 

I suppose I must have watched the pair 
with interest too apparent, as they greeted 
each other, for I noticed that Gerald color- 
ed slightly, as he caught my eye and bowed. 

He was in the habit of calling at any 
hour of the day, as the fancy took him, 
without even a preliminary rap at the door. 
In this, however, he merely followed the 
custom of the village, which permitted 
neighbors and intimate friends to drop in, 
in this unceremonious fashion; if we failed 
to notice their approach till they confronted 
us face to face, or cooly seated themselves 
by our side, why, it was our own fault that 
was all. 

Fanny looked so charming, as she stood 
by her lover's side a moment, in her nicely 
fitting black dress and dainty white apron, 
that I could not find it in my heart to blame 
him for regarding her with such evident 
pride. Looking into the smiling, upturned 
face, it was hard for even me to believe that 
but a few minutes previous it had been pale 
with rage. 

‘“‘To think of that fond mother of hers 
believing her incapable of controling her 
temper.” I inwardly exclaimed, with up- 
rising scorn. She says ‘‘the poor child was 
born with it, and so it can’t be helped;” and 
then, with a deep sigh, she usually consoles 
herself by adding, ‘‘There’s nobody to 
blame for it—as I knows on—nobody.” 

This is as far as she ever pursues the sub- 
ject, it appears, even in thought. Her Or- 
thodox soul would revolt from boldly 
charging God with creating a being so 
faulty; and yet this is what she virtually 
does, when she denies to human agency any 
responsibility in the matter. 

“If the girl had been brought up by a 
wise as well as loving mother, she would 
not have been the selfish spit-fire she is 
now,” I said to myself, while she sat by the 
fire, chatting as merrily with her lover as 
though she had never been angry in her life. 
If she could master herself thus for the sake 
of obtaining old Dr. Green’s money, she 
could have been taught to do so for some 
nobler end. But it is easy to see how she 
has been left to grow up by herself, with- 
out pains-taking care of her moral nature 
from any one—all being intent on only one 
thing—that is, steering clear of her wrath. 
It has been the slumbering tiger in the fam- 
ily, Mary says, ever since she can remember. 
So she has been humored and indulged, and 
coaxed and flattered, till her temper is only 
equaled by her selfishness, which has so 
out-grown her love of truth and right (qual- 
ities inherent in the breast of nearly every 
child) that they seldom appear upon the 
surface. , 

When will mothers understand that the 
training of children should mean the draw- 
ing out and developing of the good quali- 
ties, that they may counteract and correct 
the bad! When will they realize that the 
varied faculties of the mind increase in 
strength and power through exercise, as do 
the different sets of muscles. 

Few persons are so ignorant or stupid, 
that they cannot see the truth of this state- 
ment when it is presented to them; and yet, 
how rarely is it made of practical worth in 
families. Children should be neither ‘‘let 
alone,” nor arbitrarily governed. They have 
reason and judgment, and these faculties 
should be constantly appealed to, if we 
would have them attain to self-govern- 
ment, which is the real and true govern- 
ment for every human being, whether young 
or old. 

‘Mary, dear girl, was born good,” as Mrs. 
Barry phrases it; that is, her mental and 
moral powers were more equally developed 
at the outset than Fanny’s. So, letting her 
alone brought about no such wretched re- 
sults, so far as One can see. 

By and-by, when Mary came in to an 
nounce tea, I was particularly glad. I say 
particularly, for the reason that the incident 
of the afternoon, had given a rather exciting 
turn to my reflections that was not altogeth- 
er agreeable; and I possessed the firm faith 
in tea of the rest of the sisterhood, as being 
an excellent adjustor of all mental disturb- 
ances. 

Never had the trim figure in the dark 
calico dress, seemed half so attractive as it 
did this night, when it broke in upon the 
disagreeable spell of Fanny’s presence. 
Under the kind glance of her hazel eyes, I 
was more than ever conscious of the sub- 
tile bond of sympathy that existed between 
us. Even the loveless life of an old maid 
had failed to wither my sensibilities to such 
a degree, that I could be unmindful of the 
genial warmth of her nature as contrasted 
with that of her sister. After tea was over, 
Mary and I washed the dishes and set the 
table for morning; then we followed the 
others to the sitting-room. It rested me 
after sewing all day, to assist in some house- 
hold work, and I felt quite refreshed as I 
resumed my seat by the work-table, which 
Mrs. Barry had already drawn to the center 
of the room. 

‘‘How cosy!” was my inward exclama- 
tion, as I donned my steel-bowed glasses and 
glanced around. There sat Fanny and her 
lover at the right of the fire-place, looking 
as happy as two kittens; while Mr. Barry’s 
portly figure was comfortably settled in his 
chintz covered arm-chair at the left. With 
his newspaper spread upon his knee, he had 





fallen into a doze. He was not one of the 
nervous sort, any more than his wife, and 
after a hearty meal, if he sat down, he was 
sure to go to sleep. 

He wasalways complaining of indigestion, 
but the wonder is that he had any digestion 
at all, judging by the way he ate, morning, 
noon and night. 

The huge knots of ‘‘pitch wood” in the 

open fire-place sent forth such a blaze of 
light that the rays of my kerosene lamp 
looked pale as a new moon at mid-day. It 
gave to everything a ruddy hue, even to 
Mrs. Barry’s pale cheek, as she calmly plied 
her knitting needles on the opposite side of 
my work-table. The white window-shades 
actually caught a rosy gleam, while the 
faded bouquets upon the wall paper shone 
quite conspicuously in their magically re- 
stored gorgeousness. Even the braided 
rugs upon the yellow painted floor, assumed 
something of their former freshness and gay 
coloring. 
’ Mary had just seated herself in a low 
rocker in front of the sofa occupied by Fan- 
ny and Gerald, and commenced counting 
the stitches in a tidy she had in hand, when 
I heard Fanny say, 

‘‘Isn’t it queer that Helen Verne is going 
to be married again? So fond asshe was of 
her husband, and such an ado as she made 
when he died!” 

‘“‘It does not seem at all queer to me,” re 
sponded Gerald complacently. 

‘Indeed! You approve then of second 
marriages?” 

‘Not always,” was the serious reply. 

‘‘Pray, what are the conditions necessary 
to make such a step advisable, in your opin- 
ion?” again questioned Fanny, with a touch 
of irony in her voice; before Gerald could 
reply, she added, ‘‘I suppose you give to 
money the precedence over all others, since 
that seems to be the motive power in Helen's 
case.” 

“That is no mean consideration, I con- 
fess, for a woman of her capacity, witha 
child to support,” Gerald answered thought- 
fully. ‘Yet, Helen Verne would marry a 
second, or even a third husband, as oppor- 
tunity might offer; with money, or without 
it; whichever the case might be.” 

“And love each one?” said Fanny in sur- 
prise. 

‘“‘And love each one,” calmly repeated 
Gerald. 

‘You do not mean it 

“Ido. Like many other people, Helen 
can love a person with all her little soul 
while that person is with her; but to be ab- 
sent from her side is to lose all hold upon 
her affection. Her imagination is not suf- 
ficiently active or powerful to vivify the 
forms engraven upon her memory through 
long separations. In time, her nearest and 
dearest friend would slip so completely out 
of her existence, that an occasional faint, 
far remembrance would be all that would 
be left to her. Her grievous lamentations 
at parting with her husband, were no doubt, 
very sincere. Persons of her mould are 
usually noted for their boisterous grief at 
the loss of friends, and I do not believe, as 
most people do, that their grief is any the 
less genuine because the loved ones are soon 
forgotten. On the contrary, I am inclined 
to think that to such persons death brings 
greater terrors than to minds of larger scope 
and more highly developed powers, for the 
reason that the present is all in all to them, 
and their loss real and entire.” 

Gerald had spoken, with his eyes fixed on 
Fanny, who was toying with a ring she had 
absently drawn from her finger. He now 
paused for areply; but she neither spoke 
nor raised her eyes. After a moment he 
continued: 

‘‘There are people who never know what 
the absolute loss of aloved one is. Imagi- 
nation gifts them with a sort of second con- 
sciousness, which grasps the image of the 
lost one and keeps it, a living presence to 
the mind in the midst of its daily occupations 
through years and years. 

‘‘Men and women of this sort love once 
and forever.” Here he turned te Mary, who 
was looking straight into his eyes, and his 
voice dropped (unconsciously I fancied) to 
a low and peculiarly tender tone. She 
blushed and looked down, and he added 
softly, 

“Such as they, would feel it a violation of 
their heart’s holiest instincts to marry a 
second time. To them the faithfulness of 
an Evangeline is no fanciful creation of 
a visionary; she is a living, breathing reali- 
ity, with a heart as purely human as the 
one that beats in their own breasts.” 

Gerald said these last words in a kind of 
dreamy fashion, with his gaze resting upon 
Mary’s face; and in the momentary silence 
that followed, I think he quite forgot that 
there was any one else in the room besides 
himself and her. In that brief interval I 
am very sure that he saw into the girl’s heart 
as he had never done before, for an inde- 
scrible yearning expression came into his 
eyes, and a sudden fear shot through my 
heart lest, with irresistable desire, he should 
snatch the girl to his breast. 

A low, mocking laugh from Fanny pres- 
ently startled him. He turned a half con- 
fused look upon her, which she met with a 
sneer, and, the next moment, cried with as- 
sumed gayety, 

“‘A penny for your thoughts, mon ami; 
judging by your looks, I should say they 
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might be even more interesting than those 
you have been regaling us with.” 

“My thoughts are my own, my dear,” he 
instantly replied, with an odd mingling of 
suavity and defiance. 

**‘Unquestionably,” 
joinder. 

Fanny’s manner was now haughty and 
unyielding, and I felt that Gerald was in no 
very amiable mood. A squall was evidently 
at hand, and the next remark from either 
would, doubtless, precipitate it. 

To my regret, Mary instantly took in the 
situation, and, with ready tact, interposed. 
She seized the momentary silence that fo}- 
lowed Fanny’s answer, in which to divert 
the minds of both by again recurring to the 
subject of Helen Verne. 

“Helen has fine tastes,” she began, as if 
their thoughts had not v-andered from this 
topic, ‘‘and will appreciate Esquire Elton’s 
handsome home.” 

“Yes,” said Gerald, quickly, evidently 
glad to draw Mary into conversation; ‘she 
has an eager longing for the refinements 
and elegances of life, but is lacking in abil- 
ity to earn even the comforts for herself 
and child.” 

“I think she has as much ability as a good 
many men that I know,” Fanny rejoined, 
spitefully. 

“Doubtless,” responded Gerald, coolly; 
‘but men’s aspirations are usually the guage 
of their achievements. They do not look 
to marriage as the way to win the fortune 
they long for, and so they learn self-reliance 
and skill in some occupation at the outset.” 

‘‘What lofty ideas you must have of wo- 
men,” again broke in Fanny, evidently de- 
termined to have her share in the conversa- 
tion, to the exclusion of Mary. I knew 
Gerald felt vexed with her for not giving 
Mary a chance to speak, by the way he 
said : 

“Very.” 

“Then you think it noble for a woman 
to marry for money?” she continued, in a 
mollified tone. 

“I do not,” was the emphatic answer, “I 
do not class all women together, by any 
means. A very large proportion of them 
are ready to marry for money; but they are 
not the nobler ones, I assure you. 

“‘There are women who prize love, as the 
most precious thing life can afford; and 
who also possess sufficient mental calibre 
to make their own way in the world, and 
to realize high aspirations. But these be- 
long to the higher order.” 

‘How I dislike the phrase ‘higher order,’ ” 
Fanny said, crossly. ‘It suggests to mea 
class too good to be human.” 

‘Not at all, my dear. 1 am exceedingly 
sorry that such women are beyond even 
your comprehension’” 

There was sarcasm in the voice, as well 
as in the words, which might well have 
touched a less inflammable spirit than Fan- 
ny’s. It was a little too bad, I thought, to 
irritate her so, when she was already as 
cross as two sticks. But, in doing this, he 
was only true to one of the distinguishing 
traits of his sex, so far as my experience 
goes. I never saw a man yet, who, if a 
woman was angry, would not try to make 
her angrier. It may be, however, that they 
all believe in the homeopathic theory that 
what will cause will cure, and really do 
this with the hope of bringing one to a more 
amiable frame of mind. When I saw the 
paleness overspread Fanny’s face, I began 
to think she would, for once, lose sight of 
Dr. Green’s hundred thousand dollars, and 
let her temper get the better of her in Ger- 
ald’s presence. Of course I could not help 
watching her pretty closely, and, in fact, 
glancing at her over my glasses, in nearly 
every little interval between stitches. 
Hitherto I had done this without attracting 
attention; but now, as fate would have it, 
she turned her glittering eyes and met my 
gaze fastened full upon her. 

lconfess I felt pretty cheap—cheap as 
most people do when caught in minding 
other folks’ business instead of their own. 

Whether she saw anything in my eyes 
that suddenly recalled to her mind the 
hundred thousand or not, I can’t say; but 
certain it is, she instantly curbed her tem- 
per, and, turning to her lover, said, witha 
most hypocritical assumption of humility: 

“It cuts me tothe quick to know that 
you think me inferior, Gerald.” 

Despite herself, there was an angry ring 
in her voice, but the words were so concil- 
iatory that Gerald was melted at once. 

“Pardon me, Fan; I was too provoking,” 
he said, kindly. ‘Of course, I did not 
really mean what my remark would imply.” 

Outwardly, this appeared to set the lovers 
all right once more. I was sorry. I'll tell 
you why. 

I felt sure that if a breach could be ef- 
fected between Gerald and Fanny, he would 
set himself to the winning of Mary; for, 
unless I was greatly mistaken in the ob- 
servations I had taken during these long 
winter evenings, they were the two that 
belonged together. 

The old folks seemed to be as blind as 
bats to the romance that was shaping itself 
under their very eyes. Mrs. Barry would 
sit during a whole evening with her back 
toward the young people (I was always 
careful to get a position that gave me a good 
view of them) absorbed in her knitting, 0T 
chatting in her quiet way with her husband, 
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whenever he chose to leave his isolated 
place in the corner and join us. 

A mother’s eyes should be sharp—sharper 
even than an old maid’s, in reading the 
hearts of her children. Yet, so far was 

this from being the case with Mrs. Barry, 
that I could hardly forbear giving her a hint 
or two concerning the actual state of things, 
especially, when she talked so confidently 
of the approaching wedding. 

To her, the growing paleness of Mary’s 
cheeks meant nothing more than over-work; 
and the lines of suffering around her eyes 
she ascribed to her habit of crocheting 
evenings. 1 do not think any one about 
her guessed the truth, unless Gerald did. 
How I hoped he had divined her secret! for 
itis not inthe nature of a man to feel in 
different to the love of such a woman as 
Mary Barry. 

There is something extremely flattering 
in finding one’s self the object of a love 
that one instinctively feels is deep and last- 
ing as time itself. A man, or woman, either, 
must be previously bound by the strongest 
ties, in order to remain uninfluenced by it; 
and I felt perfectly sure, from the very first, 
that Gerald Green was not so bound. 

Love, to endure, must be continually 
nourished by the qualities that first inspired 
it, or else by others equally pleasing and 
satisfying; and what resources of power 
had Fanny for retaining her hold on human 
hearts, when the spell of her beauty should 
fade? Alas! they were meagre enough 
Selfish, unscrupulous, unloving, it needed 
only time to disenchant her most ardent 
adorer. 

Gerald had given Fanny, from time to 
time, quite handsome presents in the way 
of jewelry, books, and the like; and, as 
Christmas drew nigh, she looked forward 
to the reception of something unusually 
valuable. So I judged from the remarks 
she let fall now and then, I really think a 
necklace of pearls, or a diamond brooch, 
would no more than have realized her ex- 
pectations. She seemed to consider a hun- 
dred thousand dollars a fabulous sum that 
would warrant all sorts of extravagances 
both in dress and living. Perhaps this was 
but natural, however, seeing that she was 
only « plain farmer’s daughter, and quite 

as unaccustomed to the handling of money 
as she was to the possession of expensive 
luxuries. She had neither an adequate idea 
of the real purchasing power of the one, 
nor of the actual cost of the other. 
(To BE CONTINUED). 
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We quote from the dramatic and musical columns 
of the Boston Jovrnal, in its notice of the Kellogg 
Concert, at Music Hall, October 4, 1876. 

* * * The piano-forte accompaniments were played 
with most excellent taste and really artistic effect by 
Mr. G. W. Colby, and the instrument he used—a Hen- 
ry F. Miller Grand—also deserves a word of praise. It 
was remarkable for its purity. richness and evenness 
of tone; and, under the skillful touch of Mr. Colby, 
filled to the utmost every requirement. * * * 





From the Lowell Daily Citizen, March 8, 1877. 

One of the noteworthy features of the concert, was 
the fine piano playing by Messrs. Way and Allen. 
They were fortunate in having two magnificent grand 
piano-fortes from the celebrated manufactory of Hen- 
ry F. Miller; immense in power, perfect in purity of 
tone, and of wonderful equality of scale. It is cer- 
tain that no such instruments have been heard in a 
Lowell concert room before. 





From the world-renowned church organ builders of 
Germany, E. F. WALCKER & CO., builders of the 
Great Organ at Music Hall, Boston. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 24, 1876. 

Mr. Henry F. Mituer: Dear Sir.—In my observa- 
tions of the grand display of musical instruments at 
the International Exhibition, I have been particularly 
[mene with your = iano. It affords organ stu- 

ents opportunity for pedal practice, which I consider 
essential to the skillful use of organ pedals. Accept 
my congratulations for the superior excellence of all 
your instruments exhibited, as well as for your suc- 
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good coffee should try it. 


SOLD ONLY BY THE 


Oriental Tea Company. 


Ws invite the particular attention of house- 
. keepers to our stock of new Teas, of this 
year’s crop, which we are now offering. We always 
make a specialty of the FINEST varieties of high 
grade Teas, believing them to be cheaper in the end, 
and knowing them to be purer and more healthful 
than the lower grades. 

WE IMPORT OUR BEST TEAS ourselves, and 
can warrant them to be strictly pure and of the very 
best quality, in strength and flavor, made. As we 
sell them at one small t over the first cost of im- 
portation, OUR PRICES WILL BE FOUND LOW- 

R than the ordinary cost of the common article at 
retail stores. 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 


SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE, 


85 and 87 Court Street. 





HYGIENIC 
Under-Garments 
For Ladies and Children. 


Obtained the Highest Award at 
the Centennial, 





Suspended from the shoulders 
instead of the hips, thereby 
giving free circulation through- 
out the body. 

Union under-Flannel Eman.- 
cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Princess 
Waists, Dress-Reform Corset 
Waists, Stocking Supporters, 
Skirt Suspenders, &c., &e. 


and a variety of articles indispensable to all ladies 
ae to dress hygienically. Illustrated Catalogue 
and Price-List sent FREE on application. 


Address 


MRS. H. 8. HUTCHINSON, 


East Fourteenth Street, N. Y. 





Third door from Fifth Avenue. lyte 





a ae RECLINING cnnite 
FURNITURE. 


Round and Square End So- 
fas, Tete-a-Tetes, Easy Chairs, 
Student Chairs, and Thirty dif- 
ferent patterns of Parlor Chairs, 
Tables, Ottomans, Music Stools, 
Foot-rests, &c., &e., &e. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE 


designed and made to order. 


PARLOR SUITS 


in every variety of style and fin- 
ish, Fifty Dollars, and upwards. 


Braman's Patent Reclining Chair, 


acknowledged by dealers to be 
the very best Chair in use. 

We import direct from the 
manufacturers. 


SAM. LAYCOCK’S BEST ENGLISH 
HAIR SEATING; 


which for durability and finish 
is superior to any other make. 

Furniture covered with this 
celebrated Seating will wear 
much longer than any other 
Hair Seating. 


SHAW & APPLIN, 


Successors to BRAMAN, SHAW & Co. 


SALESROOMS,27 Sudbury Street 
corner Portland Street, FACTO- 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, . 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.,, 

Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of. 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales, 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 


Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDTARWAIT & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
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TEMPERANCE WOMEN AT CITY HALL. 


Mayor Prince made an appointment to 
meet Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and some 
other ladies in his office at 9 o’clock last 
Friday, says the Boston Daily Journal, but 
had not the remotest idea of what the con- 
ference was for, and when he was made 
aware of its object, took occasion to emphat- 
ically define his position on the temperance 
question. 

The mayor was at his office promptly at 
the hour named, and in a few minutes Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, President of the Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union of Mass- 
achusetts, accompanied by Mrs. L. B. Bar- 
rett, Secretary, and Mrs. E. McCoy and Mrs. 
E. M. Richards, members of the Executive 
Committee,’made her appearance, and after 
a formal introduction had taken place, the 
following ‘‘conversation” occurred: 

MRS, LIVERMORE’S ADDRESS. 

We come, Mr. Prince, as the delegation 
from the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of this State, an oa eg com- 
posed of 12,000 women of the State, largely 
representing the religious sentiment of the 
community; and at a meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of this Temperance Union 
which has been held this week, we were 
chosen a committee charged to present to 

ou the following memorial, which I was 

instructed to read as it has been printed. 

Mayor Prince—Thank you. I shall be 
happy to hear you. 

THE MEMORIAL, 

To His Honor the Mayor of Boston: Dear 
Sir—At a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union of Massachusetts, we, the un- 
dersigned, were chosen a committee to wait 
upon you with the following petition: 

In behalf of the Christian women of the 
City and of the State, we ask you, respect- 
fully but earnestly, to direct that no intoxi- 
cating liquors shall be furnished at the ex- 
pense of the city, when the banquet is given 
by the city of Boston in honor of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

The painful assumption that there is need 
of this petition is based upon the fact that 
on similar occasions in the past, liquors 
have been thus furnished. We believe the 
time has come for a change in this custom. 
All over the land there has been, during the 
past few years, a great revival and increased 
growth of sentiment in favor of total ab- 
stinence. The work of reclaiming the 
drunkard has been entered upon by men 
and women in whom a holy ambition for 
the uplifting of humanity has been the in- 
spiring motive, and the blessing of Him 
‘‘who came to seek and save that which was 
lost,” has crowned their efforts with grand 
success. 

But the satisfaction which has attended 
these efforts to rescue the perishing, has 
been marred by the consciousness that oth- 
ers were steadily drifting down into the 
same degradation. Much as we may desire 
it, itis impossible to stop the intemperate 
use of liquor by the masses while moderate 
drinking is fashionable in the best society. 
There will be whiskey-drinking in the slums 
of the city, so long as there is wine-drink- 
ing in its palatial residences. The perni- 
cious social drinking customs of the day, 
which are ruinous to so many of the sons 
of the Commonwealth, are not wholly the 
outcome of the appetites and habits of their 
victims—the fashions of the best society are 
largely responsible for them. 

An occasion of this kind affords an op- 
portunity for exerting an influence for good 
or evil, such as is rarely offered. This ban- 
quet is te be given by the city of Boston 
in honor of the chief magistrate of the na- 
tion. Can he be honored by the observance 
of acustom which is closely linked with 
debauchery and disgrace, and which has 
led so many of our best citizens into shame 
and dishonor? How can we urge total ab- 
stinence upon the masses, to whom it is the 
only safeguard, if the city of Boston gives 
respectability to social drinking customs by 
sanctioning them on this august occasion? 
Allow us, dear sir, respectfully to remind 
you, that the authority given you to pro- 
vide for the entertainment of distinguished 
visitors to our city, carries with it great re- 
sponsibility. The drinking customs of so- 
ciety will be strengthened or weakened, as 
you refuse or grant them your official sanc- 
tion on this occasion, and the virtue of our 
homes—the greatest interest of any city— 
will be helped or hindered by your decision 
in this matter. 

In presenting this memorial we are cer- 
tain that we utter the Christian sentiment of 
the city—the wishes of those who have la- 
bored most heartily to 1id society of the 
curse of intemperance. We give voice to 
the desire of tens of thousands of the wo- 
men of Massachusetts—wives and mothers 
—who launch their sons with trembling 
anxiety upon the temptations of the great 
city, and who faint with fear as they trust 
their daughters to the young husbands they 
have chosen, knowing how drinking habits 
can blight the most promising future. 

And because the usual custom of furnish- 
ing liquors on great public occasions shocks 
the moral sense, not only of a majority of 
the women of the Commonwealth, but of a 
large proportion of its men, we pray you to 
take such action that this banquet may be 
undefiled by a social custom which is the 
relic of an age of sensuality, when the civ- 
ilization was ruder and less noble in its mor- 
al tone than that of our time. 

_ So shall the city of Boston establish a dis- 
tinguished precedent for all similar occa- 
sions everywhere, and the Chief Magistrate 
of our nation be truly honored, by an ob- 
servance of that righteousness which ex- 
alteth a people. 

Mrs. Mary A. LiveErMorRE, 
Mrs. L. B. BARRETT, 
Mrs. ELLEN M. Ricuarps, 
Mrs. E. McCoy, 
Committee of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perauce Union of Massachusetts. 
Boston, June 22, 1877. 


RESPONSE OF THE MAYOR. 


I merely would say at this moment in re- 
sponse, that whilst | agree with you ladies 





and those you represent in respect to the 
horrors of intemperance, and 1 do not be- 
lieve there are any words in the English lan- 

uage sufficiently adequate to describe those 
og I differ entirely with youand those 
you represent with reference to what you 
say in respect to total abstinence. In the 
first place it isthe part of wisdom to regu- 
late what you cannot eradicate. We have 
tried two prohibitory laws and found the 
have not succeeded in accomplishing their 
objects, and I may say in this connection, 
that I myself, thirty years ago, or nearly 
thirty vears ago, was in the Legislature 
when the Maine liquor law first came up and 
voted for it for the purpose of trying it, and 
it proved an utter failure. I can under- 
stand how enthusiasts expect to make angels 
of men and women, when we are told we 
are somewhat lower than the angels, in their 
earnestness to effect good objects, and want 
very much indeed to prevent the people 
from drinking any intoxicating beverage. 
The motive is honorable to them, but in my 
humble judgment, and I say it respectfully, 
it shows utter ignorance of human nature 
and the laws that rule human conduct. We 
shall never have anera of total abstinence 
in my judgment. 

Mrs. Livermore—(interrupting)—We ad- 
mit what you say in reference to the pro- 
hibitory liquor law. 

Mayor Prince—If you will allow me to 
goon? Itis not true that the great people 
of this Commonwealth, as urged here, are 
in favor of prohibitory legislation, as shown 
by the — at the — and these — 
tory people seem to be ‘‘growing smaller 
de fates pa beautifull fess,” . 

rs. Livermore—We are not advocating 
a prohibitory liquor law in this memorial. 

ayor Prince—But you say total absti- 
nence. 

Mrs. Livermore—The inability to enforce 
the prohibitory liquor law arose from the 
absence of public sentiment behind it to 
compel its enforcement. 

Mayor Prince—I differ from you there. 

Mrs. Livermore—Is not a law always en- 
forced when there is a public sentiment be- 
hind it? 

Mayor Prince— Yes. 

Mrs. Livermore—Then the reason this 
was not enforced is because there was not 
the necessary public sentiment behind it. 

Mayor Prince—You cannot create that 
public sentiment. 

Mrs. Livermore—That is what we are try- 
ing to do. 

Mayor Prince—And your motives are 
honorable and praiseworthy. I have been 
thinking for thirty years how to manage this 
question. 

Mrs. Livermore—We have been thinking 
of it also for thirty years, as we are not 
young women. 

Mayor Prince—I understand that. If you 
can satisfy me that the great desideratum 
can be accomplished, you will find me on 
your side, as I think there is no language 
adequate to express the horrors of intem- 
perance. You cannot accomplish your ob- 
ject because it is not right that it should be 
accomplished. I believe in temperance in all 
things. I believe wine:was made to be en- 
joyed by man, and the fact that he abuses 
this thing is no argument against its use. 

Mrs. Richards--Is it not moderation you 
mean? 

Mayor Prince—Yes. Most of our people 
do use, and moderately use, wine. Take all 
the wealthier classes of Boston, they use 
wine; are they drunkards? 

Mrs, Livermore—No, sir. But I think 
they are responsible for any actual drunk- 
enness, 

Mayor Prince—Hasn’t there been a great 
change come over the community in regard 
to drinking? Formerly, a party could be 
seen tipsy and not lose the esteem of his ac- 
quaintances, but now if a man is seen drunk 
his character is ruined. 

Mrs. Livermore—The fact that there has 
been this,change is an argument for a great- 
er change. While we are working among 
the lower classes throughout the State in 
our Reform Clubs, we are perpetually met 
by the objection from both men and women, 
‘‘Why should we give up our whiskey any 
more than those persons of the higher socie- 
ty should not give up their wine?’ 

Mayor Prince— That is no argument. 

Mrs. Livermore—But they are on a lower 
plane, and we are accustomed to copy the 
manners and customs of those above us. I 
believe the time will come when it is possi- 
ble for those who wish to drink wine to sa 
‘‘We take our stand on the basis of Christi- 
anity, which demands of us that for the sake 
of others we should forego the pleasures 
and delights which are innocent to us in 
themselves, but which are so injurious to 
others.” 

Mayor Prince—In my judgment, the Pro- 
hibitionists have set back the temperance 
movement by their action. 

Mrs, Livermore—Weare in favor of total 
abstinence, and are not allowed to say it is 
prohibition. 

Mayor Prince—That is bringing meta- 
ape into this, which 1 did not expect. 

o go back to the point from which we di- 
verged, in respect to the President’s enter- 
tainment: The city of Boston desires that 
every honor should be paid to the President 
because he is our President. 

Mrs. Livermore—We share in that feeling. 

Mayor Prince—And I am determined 
that nothing shall be left undone which can 
contribute to that result. Now to give the 
President a dinner without giving him what 
is usual— 

Mrs. Livermore—He never drinks wine. 

Mayor Prince—That may or may not be. 

Mrs. Livermore—That is the statement of 
his wife. 

Mayor Prince—He is to be permitted to 
do just as he pleases, but there are other 
gentlemen who will be with him, members 
of his Cabinet and others, and they ought 
to receive what they have a right to expect 
to receive, and it is customary on such oc- 
casions to give wine, and I propose to give 
it, and I think it my duty to give it. I rep- 
resent the citizens, and my personal charac- 
ter is sunk in my official position, and what- 
ever my constituents expect me to do on 
that occasion, I shall do, if it is fit and 
proper to be done. I may say in this con- 
nection, that if I were to give a dinner in 
my own house I should give wine. 





Mrs. Livermore—That is a different affair 
and we could not interfere, but it is because 
ou are acting in an official capacity and 
ause the city has made you responsible. 
Mayor Prince—Don’t you agree with me 
in this proposition, that 1 ought to do what 
the citizens expect? 

Mrs. Livermore— Whom do you mean by 
citizens—men and women? ae 

Mayor Prince—I mean people who live in 
the city of Boston; that is my notion. 

Mrs. Livermore—If you should do what 
the people in Boston, the men and women, 
require you to do, you would not give wine. 

Mayor Prince—You make that assertion. 
What is the evidence that the people of 
Boston don’t wish me to give wine? Satis- 
fy me upon that point and then I may take 
a different view of it. 

Mrs. Livermore—That is our opinion. 

Mayor Prince—What is it based on? 

Mrs. Livermore—We have attended the 
meetings that have been held during the 
winter. 

Mayor Prince—The fact is that wine is 
generally used in the city of Boston. 

Mrs. Livermore—By a small portion of 
the citizens. 

Mayor Prince—I beg your pardon. I 
think I am conversant with the habits of the 
people of Boston; I have lived here nearly 
sixty years of my life. 

rs. Livermore—But the majority have 
not the means to purchase wine. 

Mayor Prince—You ladies are enthusi- 
asts, I am glad to say it, because all orders 
are benefited by the enthusiasts. You would 
not accomplish anything if you didn’t go 
into it with zeal and spirit and if you don’t 
get all you propose to get, such enthusiasm 
will enable you to get half a loaf if you 
cannot get a whole loaf. You have done a 
great deal of good and will do more, but 
you will never accomplish total abstinence, 
never in the world; I don’t think you ought 
to. I give you my opinion; I have five chil- 
dren and have wine on my table every day 
of my life. 

Mrs. Livermore—I hope you will never 
rue it. 

Mayor Prince—But none of my children 
will drink it. I think, however, if I told 
them they could not drink it they would 
try to drink it. 

Mrs. Livermore—When six hundred of 
the market people last year sat down to din- 
ner, to the surprise of everybody they ab- 
jured all intoxicating liquor, wine and 
everything, else, and it was strictly a total 
abstinence festival. 

Mayor Prince-—I am invited to a great 
many eutertainments and dinners, and am 
almost tired out by attending them, yet I 
have never seen one without wine. 

Mrs. Livermore—When the boot and shoe 
men were here three wecks ago they went 
down the harbor and wine was furnished 
freely all through the entertainment, and 
there are little stories circulating in refer- 
ence to excessive drinking on that occasion. 

Mayor Prince—(emphatically)—I take this 
occasion to brand that statement as wholly 
untrue. Iwas present, I caused the enter- 
tainment to be given, and when the bills 
were sent in for the wine I was perfectly 
astonished to see how small an amount of 
wine was drank; and I take the occasion to 
say that there was not a man on board that 
boat that was in any way affected by the 
wine he had taken; and if any citizen or 
any voter doubts it he can call at the Audi- 
tor’s office and see the bills for the wine. 
People say these sort of things in the excite- 
ment of partisan feeling suppose. Whilst, 
as I said before, I have great regard and re- 
spect for these parties who are endeavoring 
to reform the world, although I have very lit- 
tle faith that they will accomplish all they 
expect to accomplish,and until I am satisfied 
that the citizens of Boston do not want me 
to give wine I shall give it. Satisfy me of 
that and I shall be very glad not to give it, 
as I want to save all the money I can. 
Thanking you, ladies, for calling, and 
trusting I have not said anything in the ex- 
citement of the moment which can be con- 
strued as discourteous, I wish you good 
morning. 

Mrs. Livermore—We huve nothing to 
complain of on the score of discourtesy, 
but are sorry you cannot see the matter in 
the light in which we view it. We stand 
ona moral platform. 

Mayor Prince—That is the platform to 
stand on. Good morning, ladies. 

Ladies—Good morning. 

The Boston Post comments as follows: — 

With all respect for the moral principle 
on which Mrs. Livermore and her associates 
acted in preferring the request that wine be 
omitted from the city’s banquet to President 
Hayes, it must be said that it was in exe- 
crable taste to bringin the foolish gossip 
about ‘‘excessive drinking” on the occasion 
of the rubber merchants’ excursion down 
the harbor. But it gave Mayor Prince the 
opportunity to very sreenpily and courte- 
ously stamp the whole story as arrant non- 
sense. As to the main point of the request 
of these ladies, its very audacity gives it a 
claim to respect. It may be that Mrs. 
Livermore has the best authority for quot- 
ing Mrs. Hayes as saying that her husband 
never drank a drop of wine in his life; but 
the statement that the citizens of Boston 
wish to refuse him the privilege of tasting 
his first drop in this city rests upon theory 
rather than fact. Indeed, it may be that 
salmon is as distasteful as wine to Mr. Hayes; 
yet we trust that no consideration of that 
sort will prevent the Mayor from providing 
a well-ordered dinner, complete in all its 
courses, for the many other distinguished 
guests of the city who may wish salmon as 
well as wine. It will be seen, however, 
that this occasion furnishes Mr. Hayes the 
opportunity to inculcate a great moral les- 
son if he will only seize it, and, by declin- 
ing to drink wine with the city of Boston, 
make his disapproval of the custom much 
more conspicuous than if no wine were 
supplied. Had Mrs. Livermore’s request 
been granted, the horrible suspicion would 
still remain that President Hayes would 
possibly have drank wine if he could have 
got it. 

The Boston Jerald, another of the polit- 
ical supporters of Mayor Prince, says:— 

No doubt Mrs. Livermore is a truthful 
woman and believes that President Hayes 





‘‘never tasted a drop of wine in all his life,” 
as she told the mayor. But we think there 
must be some mistake about it. We have 
been informed by a person who knows the 
President very well that he has not been 
averse to a pleasant chat overa bottle of 
Rhine wine, and that he is by no means the 
goody-goody sort of person he is sometimes 
reported to be. Mrs. Hayes is probably a 
total-abstainer, and we should hope to see 
any attempt to induce her to change her 
habit frowned down. 

The Journal and Advertiser preserve a 
discreet silence. The Globe says:— 

If Mayor Prince had been a Republican 
Governor, with fears of the prohibitory 
issue in politics before his eyes, he might 
have been embar ; but when it came 
to the question of liquor, his party was of 
one mind on that. rs. Livermore began 
to read the ‘‘memorial” of the Woman’s 
Temperance Union, which struck in medias 
res and plumply meen, in the very first 
paragraph, as prologue to tlie swellin 
theme, that no intoxicating liquors shoul 
be furnished at the banquet given by the 
city to President Hayes. The Mayor was 
puzzled. He knew well enough what an- 
swer to make to that, but there was little 
chance for an argument on prohibition that 
would discomfort his political enemies. 
He tried to give courteous attention to the 
rest of the ‘‘memorial,” but his thoughts 
would be casting about for something to say 
in response. hen the reading ceased, he 
began upon the horrors of intemperance. 
There was common ground on which all 
men as well as women are agreed, but when 
he got through with one sentence he struck 
upon prohibition. It was his way and he 
took it. They had said nothing about pro- 
hibition, but if a man talks he must have 
something to talk about. That is where he 
is at a disadvantage with a delegation of 
women, but Mrs. Livermore did not wish 
to listen to a speech on prohibition, and 
called him to order. Then, instead of a 
speech, there was a dialogue, in which the 
lady had clearly the best of the argument 
on the question of creating public senti- 
ment in tavor of total abstinence. Seeing 
that he was losing his footing, the Mayor 
endeavored to impress the ladies with his 
wisdom by declaring that he had givea 
thirty years of thought to the subject; but 
there he had no advantage, for, determined 
to sacrifice Woman’s most cherished scru- 
ples to the good of the cause, Mrs. Liver- 
more reminded him that they were not 
young, but had also had the matter in mind 
for thirty years. Finding that his long ex- 
perience in thinking on the subject would 
not serve him, the mayor took up the argu- 
ment against total abstinence and contended 
that the proper use of a thing was not to 
be condemned because it was abused. 
There he had logic and common sense on 
his side, but still he was out-talked and be- 
took himself to prohibition again only to be 
beaten back, and finally he came to the 
point and declared that he could not depart 
from custom and disappoint the guests of 
the city to satisfy the scruples of women, 
however well meaning. 

oe 
COMMENTS ON PARLIAMENTARY 
GAG LAW. 


Here is the comment of the ‘‘high-toned”’ 
N. Y. Nation,on the recent disgraceful black- 
guardism which refused to allow the rights 
of one-half the people of Great Britain to 
be considered in Parliament: 

The Woman Suffrage Bill came up for its 
annual reading in the British House of Com- 
mons on the 6thinst., and met with another 
defeat. The number of its supporters, in- 
deed, appears to be declining steadily, and 
some of its former friends now rise every 
year and withdraw their former adhesion to 
it. The rejection of the Lill was moved 
by Mr. Hanbury, who acknowledged that he 
had on two former occasions voted for it, 
believing that the enfranchised women 
‘‘would support the Church and the Con- 
servative Party,” but he saw he was mis- 
taken. Mr. Courtney attempted to speak, 
we believe in favor of the bill, but was 
coughed and shouted down, the House being 
unwilling to hear anything more on the 
subject, and the debate was adjourned under 
the rules. Sir Stafford Northcote, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, was visited by a 
deputation of ladies on the same subject, 
but acknowledged that, though he had at 
one time advocated the change, he too had 
lost faith in the cause, and thought that the 
great object of the franchise was to produce 
a good legislative body, and did not believe 
the extension of the Suffrage to women 
would aid in this. The fact is that the 
movement sprung into sudden prominence 
in England, partly under the influence of the 
reformatory effervescence produced by Mr. 
Mill, and partly under the desire of the Con- 
servatives to secure influence by any dodges 
or promises which came first to hand. It 
is declining now, partly because the Liber- 
als have, through the influence of events 
both in this country and at home, been con- 
siderably sobered about the Suffrage, and 
partly because the Conservatives find they 
can get on very well without flattering the 
women; partly also because the friends of 
the cause, male and femaie, have made 
themselves, during the last few years, odi- 
ously conspicuous in the agitation of a most 
disgusting subject. 

The ‘‘disgusting subject” to which the 
Nation alludes, is a shameful law which 
registers and licenses prostitutes in garrison 
towns, and which exposes every poor or 
friendless woman to be arrested, subjected to 
the grossest indignities, and literally driven 
to starvation or a life of shame by any cor- 
rupt or brutal policeman. What more hu- 
mane und womanly act could be imagined 
than to agitate for the repeal of such a law? 
What more ‘‘disgusting spectacle” than the 
N. Y. Nation’s quasi support of such bar- 
barous legislation? 

The Springfield Republican says: 

Although Woman Suffrage was coughed 
ont of the House of Commons this year, it 
is now pretty evident that when the Britisk 
Parliament next takes up the extension of 
the Suffrage to the Englishrural population, 











it will have to admit women,—or at least 
single women owning or renting property 
to the same amount as required of men,—to 
the ~~. of voting for members of Par. 
liament. Women owning propert already 
vote in municipal elections in England, and 
at Bath one-fourth of the householders are 
of that sex, and take as much part in the 
elections as men. Sir Stafford Northcote 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in reply: 
ing toa deputation of women urging the 
government to take up the bill, admitted 
that there was no reason why single wo. 
men owning or renting pepery should not 
have the Suffrage, except the general inex. 
pediency of disturbing the basis of repre- 
sentation, until the whole question was again 
up. As Beaconsfield entertains the same 
view, and many other tories, both parties 
are likely to be only too happy to confer the 
Parliamentary Suffrage on women, when 
the general suffrage question next comes up. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. — 


Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, 
M.D. 


30 Union Park, Boston. 


Formerly Physician to the North End Mission 
ome. 
Late Lecturer in the Obstetrical College for Wo- 


men, London, England. 
Office hours—until 2 o'clock, Pp. mu. 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 Tremont Street, Boston, 














has had a long and successful practice in Diseases of 
Women and Children. 

Treats Tumors mildly and successfully. 

Office hours from 8 to 9 Pp. m., and 2 to4 Pp. m. 





Harriet Clisby, M. D. 
498 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. m. 





Sarah A. ‘Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


GP" Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. m. to 5 Pp. m., daily, 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 


Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 











ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. 


Adjustable Treadle.—J. Bradford, 146 Tre 
mont St., Boston. 

Books,—James R. Osgood & Co., Lee & Shep- 
ard, D. Lothrop & Co., kwood, Brooks & Ce, 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

‘ Sapoeta,—seat Goldthwaite & Co., 169 Washing- 
on St. 

Dress Reform,—Miss H. L. Lang, 24% Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. 8. Hutchinson, 6 East 
Fourteenth St., New York. 

Furniture.—Shaw & Applin, 27 Sudbury St. 

Successors to Braman, Shaw & CO. 
nos Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Music 

all, 


Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 

Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 
Pianos,.—Henry F. Miller, Boston. 

‘ Printing.—Gcorge H. Ellis, 101 Milk Street, Bos- 

on, 


ge notouraphers.—Notmen & Campbell, 4 Park 
reet. 

Portrait Photographers.—Allen & Rowell, 
25 Winter St. 

Real Estate.—wW. A. Smith, 22 School St. 
e ostaurant.—Rasel Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 

e . 

Schools,—Chauncy Hall, 259-265 Boylston St. 

Tea and Coffee.—Oriental Tea Company, 82 
Court St. 

Trusses,—Marvin Lincoln, 8 Hamilton Place, 
Room 10. 

Woman’s Medical Colleges.—128 Second 
Avenue, New York, North College Avenue and 2st 
St., Philadelphia. 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 


REMOVAL. 
Elizabeth C. Keller, M. D. 


Physician and Surgeon, 
Formerly Resident Physician of the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children, Codman Avenue, 
Boston, has Removep her residence and office to the 
___ Corner of Green and Lamartine Streets. 
6m18 Jamaica Plain Mass. 





From a Well-kaown Writer. 


From Mrs. Mary roe. well-known as ‘Margaret 
ount.”* 
Brightbank, Woodstock, Vt., Oct. 6, 1876. 
Seth W. Fowle & Sons: 

GENTLEMEN :—Two years agolI began to take the 
PERUVIAN Syrup. I was ina languid, half-alive state, 
through incipient dyspepsia and defective circulation 
of the blood. Three bottles of the PERUVIAN SYRUP 
changed this to glowing, bounding health. I have a 
fine appetite, sleep soundly, and can walk five miles 
easily without resting, or busy myself out of doors all 
day long without fatigue. 

A lady cousin, who resides with me, took the Syrup 
during her recovery from a serious illness of some 
weeks. She has been an invalid for years. Five bot- 
tles of the Syrup have so built up her system that she 
now eats heartily, sleeps well, and can walk three 
miles (in fine weather) without fatigue. I consider 
the medicine so invaluable to persons of sedentary 
pursuits, or to those who suffer from languor or low 
spirits, that I relate this personal experience of its ef- 
fects to you, leaving you to make what use you 
please of my letter. Yours, very respectfully, 

Marky FRANCIS. 

Sold by dealers generally. 





_ Wanted,—Five thousand ladies to test the mer- 
its of Boots and Shoes made by C. H. Curtis on the 
McComber Patent Last. Sure to give relief to the 
feet and comfort to the wearer. Measures taken at 
Dress Reform Rooms, 2 % Hamilton Place, Boston, 
from 1 to 5 p. Mm. 

A perfect fit guaranteed. 176m 








Swarthmore College.—Ten miles from Phil- 
adelphia, under the care of Friends, gives to both 
sexes alike full classical and scientific courses, for 
completing which the usual degrees are conferred. 
Total expenses, including tuition, board, washing, 
use of books, &c., $350 a year. 

NO EXTRA CHARGES. 


For catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, &c., address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., 
President. 
Swarthmore College, Delaware Co., Pa. 
3m25 
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